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Before  the  first  dummy  came  out  of  Yale. 


An  early  tackling  dummy. 


The  first  tackling  dummy.  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  first  hit  on  the 
idea  when  he  was  the  head  coach  at  Yale.  He  simply  rolled  up  some 
gymjnats.  And  before  long  football  players  were  running  into  them 
all  over  the  country. 

But  long  before  Stagg  tackled  his  invention,  The  Boston  Globe 
was  tackling  sports  news  from  all  over  the  world. 

From  the  greens  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  Reds  of  Cincinnati. 
From  the  grass  courts  at  Wimbledon  to  the  parquet  court  in  The 
Boston  Garden.  From  the  fifty  yard  line  to  center  ice.  Whenever  it 
came  to  in-depth  sporting  news,  people  came  to  The  Globe. 

Which  is  why  years  before  Stagg  went  to  the  mat  for  a  bunch 
of  dummies,  you  could  always  find  people  going  to  The  Globe. 
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puter  user-friendly  to  everyone.  PI 
special  Home  Tecnnology  section, 


^  “  we'll  compound  their  interest 

with  tips  on  careers,  business  trends,  real  estate 
and  more. 


Arbus,  Norm  Fox  and  more 
than  90  other  award-win- 
'  ning  writers. 


Post  Office  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0190 
’In  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  helps  more  than  1500  — J 

publications  around  the  country  put  the  bite  on  x 
revenues  with  Copley  packages.  Written  by  top 
journalists.  Zeroing  in  by  theme  on  what's  important  t 
to  readers.  Complete  with  art.  And  available  v.  , 

camera-ready  or  via  high-speed  AP  or  UPl  wire  for  \ 
less  than  the  cost  of  one  free-lance  story.  \ 

iBrtiiL  THE  GOOD  LIFE.  Surviving  i 

J  home  and  office  requires  A 
^'careers  by  Natasha  Josefowitz. 
j  Etiquette  by  Letitia  Baldrige. 

JlA  Satran's  One  Minute  Parent. 

Polly  Bergen's  column  on  today's 
woman.  Dr.  Theresa  Crenshaw's 
guide  to  better  sex  and  relation- 

ships.  Along  with  advice  for 
seniors  ana  teens.  And  the 
latest  in  home  design,  fashion 
ly  and  lifestyle  good  living. 


Your  readers  want 

"tecknowledgy."  And  that's  just  what 
our  columns  on  audio,  video  and 
electronics  deliver.  Martin  Porter 
reviews  equipment  in  Future  Shop 
Jeff  Young  makes  a  personal  com- 


SPORTS  &  HOBBIES.  Read¬ 
ers  will  thinkyou're  a 
good  sport  it  you  give 
them  what  they  want. 
Like  The  America's  Cup 


■j  Golf  tips.  And  sports 

interviews -from  boxing 
to  basketball.  You  can 

i  ,  slso  grab  their  attention 

'  *"  fi  |:q|.  leisure  time  with  our 

hobby  columns  on  cameras,  cars,  chess,  crafts, 
crossword  puzzles,  graphology  and  astrology. 


HOMES  &  GARDENS.  A  ^  __ 

full  house  for  readers  JU*'*" 

with  real  estate  point-  \ 

ers,  architectural  plans,  i  J 

remodeling  and  garden-  AjC's 

ing  tips,  advice  for  > 

collecting  and  renovating  | 

antiques,  and  clues  for 

discovering  modern  ^H|||p 

collectibles.  There's  even  I } 

a  celebrity  open  house 

with  our  At  Home  With 

column  featuring  Famous 

Amos,  Tippi  Hedren  and  other  stars.  Your 
readers  will  love  to  get  behind  closed 
H  doors  with  them. 

fcV  Hr  FINANCIAL  &  CONSUMER. 

Ill  “  Don  Bauder's  financial  update  and 

Jay  Coldinger's  personal  investment 
..  tips  will  talk  good  cents  into 

Ml,'  )  your  readers.  While  our 

ffM'u  Consumer  Finance  Graphic 

'  'jS  n  will  give  them  saving  savvy 


Scene's  science  and  technology  features,  and 
Lifewire  fillers  are  what  techies  thrive  on. 


HEADLINERS.  Copley's  got  the  write 
stuff.  The  bylines  that  do  great  things 
for  a  newspaper's  bottom  line.  Like 
Richard  Louv,  Gregory  A.  Fossedal, 
Nat  Hentoff,  Letitia  Baldrige, 

I  ^  Joey  Berlin,  Christopher  Finch, 


fl-INANCIAl 
Don  Baude 
Jay  Gold 
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MORE  THAN  50  OTHER  PACKAGES.  Special  Feature  Packages.  Editorial  Cartoons.  Editorial 
&  Commentary.  Arts  &  Entertainment.  Food  &  Health.  Travel  &  Adventure.  From  comics  to 
crosswords,  pets  to  puzzles,  the  far  side  of  Crowe's  Feats  and  Rick  Geary  to  comics  about 
computers  and  media,  Copley  delivers  what  your  readers  want. 


Get  free  samples  of  the  packages  that  tie  up  readership  and  revenues  by  calling  toll-free 
800-445-4555*.  We  deliver  readership . . .  and  put  the  bite  on  revenues. 


WE  DELIVER  READERSHIR 


Fall  foliage,  Berkahire  Hills 


in  New  England,  count  on  color  for  sales 

ROADS  LIKE  THIS  ATTRACT  HUNDREDS  OF  FALL  TOURISTS  to  New  England,  acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  unrivaled  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  autumn  foliage.  With  an  annual  contribution  of  more  than  $21 
billion  dollars  to  the  region’s  economy,  tourism  is  now  among  the  top  five  industries  in  each  of  the  New  England 
states. 

BRILLIANT  FOLIAGE  BRIGHTENS  YOUR  SALES  PICTURE.  The  money  left  by  visitors  with  the  proprietors 
of  New  England’s  hotels,  motels  and  eating  places  keeps  these  year-round  residents  in  the  higher  income 
brackets — able  to  spend  top  dollar  with  local  merchants  for  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  very  comfortable  life  style. 

NEW  ENGLANDERS  FALL  FOR  COLOR  ADVERTISING,  TOO.  When  you  promote  your  products  with  color  in 
the  local  New  England  newspaper,  you’re  making  the  strongest  appeal  in  media  with  high  home  coverage  of 
families  averaging  $16,895  in  retail  purchases — 7.6%  more  per-household  than  the  U.S.  average. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (M&S)  The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (E&S) 

Maine  Weekend  Boston  Herald  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M)  Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Lewiston  Journal  (E)  The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S)  Greenwich  Time  (E&S) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S)  The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E)  Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  Gardner  News  (E)  Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  The  Lowell  Sun  (E&S)  Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 

Portland  Express  (E)  Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E)  Middletown  Press  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S)  New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E)  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E)  New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Concord  Monitor  (E)  Springfield  Daily  News  (E)  New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Union  Leader  (M)  Springfield  Union  (M)  Waterbury  American  (E) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E)  Springfield  Republican  (S)  Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S)  The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E)  VERMONT 

Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E)  Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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NOVEMBER 

7-9 — Civil  Justice/Litigious  Conference  for  Journalists,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Foundation  for  American  Communications  and  the  Gannett 
Foundation,  Vista  International  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

12-14 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Conference,  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

1 2- 1 S— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Atlanta  Marriott 

Downtown,  Atlanta. 

13- 14 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention, 

Nassau  Inn,  Princeton,  N.J. 

14- 16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Convention, 

Hanover,  N.H. 

DECEMBER 

8- 10 — National  Media  Conference,  Sponsored  by  Larimi  Communications 

Associates,  Ltd.,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

Seminars!  Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

2— Fashion  Editors  and  Reporters  Association,  Fashion  Writers  Work¬ 
shop  in  Media  and  Public  Relations,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology, 
27  W.  27th  St.,  Now  York  City. 

2—  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Advertising  Clinic,  Lincoln  Plaza  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City. 

3—  Association  of  Business  Publishers,  Fall  Meeting,  Westin  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

64F— NENA/NEACE,  District  Manager  Training  Seminar,  Summit  Hotel, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

5-7— NENA/Inlands  Cost  and  Revenue  Workshop,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

9- 14— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing  Center  for  Critics,  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla. 

9-19— American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation),  Reston.  Va. 

12-14 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Building  Circulation  Seminar,  Airport 
Hilton,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 16— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Sports  Reporting  Seminar,  Radis- 

son,  Minneapolis. 

16- 22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design  and 

Graphics  for  Spanish  Language  Newspapers,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

17- 19— ANPA/INPA  Management  Skills  for  Newspaper  Promotion,  Hyatt 

Hotel,  Sarasota. 

19- 21 — ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  University  of  South  Car¬ 

olina,  Columbia,  S.C. 

20- 22— NENA,  Copy  Editing  Workshop;  Nov.  20,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Hartford; 

Nov.  21,  Woodstock  Inn,  Woodstock,  Vt.;  Nov.  22,  Westin  Hotel, 
Boston. 

24-25 — Quality  Control  for  Color  Reproduction,  Seminar,  Ferris  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Graphic  Arts  Department,  Detroit. 

30-12/3— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  The  Change  in  the  Agricultural  Econ¬ 
omy  in  the  South,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
30-12/5— American  Press  Institute,  Picture  Editors  and  Graphic  Editors, 
Reston,  Va. 

30-12/10— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 
(for  newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Reston,  VA. 

DECEMBER 

3-5— ICMA,  Supervisory  Management  Seminar,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

5-7 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic  for  Daily  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Lincoln  Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

7-12— /Vnerican  Press  Institute,  Developing  Management  Skills,  Kellog 
West  Conference  Center,  Pomona,  Calif. 

7- 13— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/Graph¬ 

ics  for  Artists  &  Illustrators,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

8- 10 — ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Hyatt  Hotel, 

Austin,  Texas. 

14-19— American  Press  Institute,  Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper,  Reston, 
Va. 

14-19— American  Press  Institute,  News-Editorial  Management  for  Non- 
News  Executives,  Reston,  Va. 
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The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


"MUST  PC  THE  NEW  FORMAT  FOR  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
NEWS  CONFERENCES- i" 


About  Awards 

Mencken  winner.  Steven  G.  Kellman,  columnist  for  the 
San  Antonio  Light,  was  named  the  winner  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun’s  sixth  annual  H.L.  Mencken  Writing  Award. 

Bowdenwein  fellowship.  The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
has  awarded  its  second  Bowdenwein  Fellowship  for 
Minorities  to  Perryne  Constance,  25,  of  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa.  As  a  Bowdenwein  fellow,  Constance  will 
work  in  the  Day’s  newsroom  for  a  year  and  serve  as  the 
newspaper’s  liaison  with  minority  students. 

Houston  award.  Seattle  Times  reporter  Terry  McDer¬ 
mott  has  won  the  1986  Darrell  Bob  Houston  Writing 
Award  for  a  piece  about  growing  up  with  baseball  in  Iowa. 
Novelist  Tom  Robbins  created  the  award  last  year  in 
honor  of  Houston,  former  chief  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer’s  copy  desk,  who  died  in  1984. 

Silver  Strand  award.  Milo  Sutton,  regional  marketing 
services  administrator  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was 
presented  with  the  Silver  Strand  Award  by  the  Western 
Region  of  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  award  recognizes  outstanding  contributions 
to  INPA,  the  western  region  and  the  newspaper  industry. 

Considine  award.  Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional’s  White  House  bureau  chief,  has  won  the  Bob 
Considine  Award  for  1986  in  recognition  of  “extraordinary 
professional  performance.’’ 

Professor  honored.  John  J.  Clarke,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  emeritus  professor  of  journalism,  won  the  1968  Distin¬ 
guished  Teaching  in  Journalism  Award  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Chronicle  writers  honored.  Carl  Nolte,  a  25-year  veteran 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  was  recently  presented 
with  the  Professional  Achievement  Award  for  his  local 
and  state  coverage  by  the  Northern  California  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Chronicle  columnist  Herb  Caen  was  also  honored  by  the 
chapter. 
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Affordable 
Nonstop”' Publishing 
from  Sii  and  Tandem 

“Thanks  to  SII  and  Tandem, 
and  their  System/25 ,  I  don’t 
have  to  face  system  down-time 
anymore. 

“We’ve  been  on-line  with 


their  System/25  for  almost  a 
year  now,  with  virtually  no 
down-time.  That’s  reliability. 

“System/25  isn’t  as  expensive 
as  the  high-end  systems,  but  it 
still  delivers  the  reliability, 
storage  and 
power  that 
we  need  at 
The  Journal. 


“In  my  book,  it’s  the  best 
mid-size  system  on  the  market. 

“Call  System  Integrators  at 
916-929-9481.  Tell  them  you 
don’t  tolerate  down-time. 
They’ll  understand.” 


System  Integrators,  Inc. 

and  .^^TANDEMCOMPUTERS 
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About  Awards 


INPA  honors  Nybo.  Anne  Andre  Nybo,  creative  ser¬ 
vices  manager  of  the  Missoulian,  Missoula,  Montana,  was 
named  the  1986  recipient  of  a  $2,000  grant  from  the  Gor¬ 
don  Phillips  Career  Development  Fund.  The  Western 
Region  of  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Associ¬ 
ation  honored  Nybo  on  the  basis  of  her  creative,  market¬ 
ing  and  managerial  talents. 

ADA  winner.  Michael  Woods,  science  editor  of  the  Tole¬ 
do  (Ohio)  Blade  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  newspaper 
division  of  the  American  Dental  Association’s  Science 
Writers  Award  Competition.  Woods  won  for  his  article 
“Keep  on  Smiling,  How  to  Have  Teeth  for  a  Lifetime.” 

Financial  fellowships.  Twelve  journalists  were  awarded 
Financial  Industry  Fellowships  by  the  National  Press 
Foundation.  Winners  participated  in  a  series  of  Wall 
Street  seminars  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  COMEX  and  investment  banking  and  bond 
houses. 

The  fellows  are:  Mary  Anne  J.  McKenna,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register  Star;  Jennifer  Lin,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Shirley  Armbruster,  Fresno  Bee',  Jim  Lawless,  Des 
Moines  Register,  Judith  Vandewater,  St.  Louis  Press-Dis¬ 
patch;  Cathy  Shulze,  Nashville  Banner;  Elizabeth 
Geimer,  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News;  Janet  Lowe,  San 
Diego  Tribune;  William  Rainey,  La  Crosse  Tribune;  Bob 
Richards,  WMTV  15,  Madison,  Wis.;  Kathleen  Pender, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  and  Jim  Thompson  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A  fellowship  was  also  awarded  to  James  K.  Gentry, 
director  of  the  Business  Journalism  Program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism. 

Violeta  Chamorro  honored.  The  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
the  opposition  newspaper  in  Nicaragua  which  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  shut  down  last  summer,  was  given  the 
Louis  M.  Lyons  Award  for  Conscience  and  Integrity  in 
Journalism  by  the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  award  honors  her  efforts  to  maintain  freedom  of 
the  press  in  her  country. 

Zenger  winner.  John  R.  Finnegan,  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  received  the  1986  John  Peter 
Zenger  Award  presented  by  the  University  of  Arizona. 
Finnegan  was  honored  for  his  six-years  service  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors. 

Cabot  Winners.  Columbia  University  announced  the 
winners  of  its  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes,  given  annually  to 
journalists  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  distinguished 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  Inter-American 
understanding  and  freedom  of  information. 

The  winners  are:  Rio  Negro,  General  Roca,  Argentina, 
and  its  editor.  Dr.  Julio  Raul  Rajneri. 

El  Mundo,  Medellin,  Colombia,  and  its  editor,  Dario 
Arizmendi  Posada. 

Alfonso  Chardy,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Gavin  Scott,  South  American  bureau  chief  of  Time 
magazine. 

Two  special  Cabot  citations  were  also  given  to  Hugh 
O’Shaughnessy,  Latin  American  correspondent  of  the 
Observor,  London,  England;  and  Guillermo  Sanchez  Bor- 
bon,  columnist  for  La  Prensa,  Panama. 
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Quality  and  commitment: 

The  best  in  financial  coverage 


“The  average  reader  may  not 
care  all  that  much  about  whether 
the  IBM  stock  goes  up  or  down,  but 
you’ve  got  to  explain  how  it  will 
affect  him.” 

AP  personal  finance  columnist 
Chet  Currier  describes  his  audience 
as  “anyone  who  has  any  money  to 
deal  with.  And  that's  nearly 
everyone.” 

Currier’s  “On  the  Money”  relates 
economic  news  to  the  individual’s 
financial  well-being.  His  readers  are 
receptive:  “They  know  it  has  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  they’ll  have  a 
job  in  a  shoe  factory  or  a  steel 
plant.” 

His  work  is  one  response  to  a 
growing  appetite  for  information 
about  money.  AP’s  business  news 


operation — counterpoint  to  the 
world’s  most  extensive  stocklist 
report — has  almost  doubled  in  the 
last  two  years.  As  Currier  points  out, 
editors  know  that  all  kinds  of  people 
are  reading  financial  pages  these 
days.  Shareholders,  managers, 
employees,  customers, 
environmentalists,  social  scientists 
and  taxpayers  all  want  to  know 
more  about  their  stake  in  the 
economy. 

Currier,  a  16-year  AP  veteran,  is 
on  the  leading  edge  of  providing 
this  expanded  coverage  for  use  by 


the  thousands  of  member 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  who 
own  AP. 

Like  him,  the  2,850  people  who 
staff  AP’s  219  offices  around  the 
world  are  dedicated  to  giving  these 
members  the  highest  quality  service 
in  the  news  industry — a  goal  that  is 
a  continuing  commitment  of 
everyone  in  AP. 

As  a  reporter,  Currier  thinks  AP  is 
the  best  place  to  serve  the  reader 
because  of  this  commitment.  “AP 
creates  an  environment  where 
quality  is  expected.” 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Commitment. 


Chet  Currier  in  New  York’s  Wall  Street  area. 


Richard  Drew 


This  is  whatls  puttiiig 
more  and  more  peopie  in 
a  good  mood  every  dayL 


This  wickedly  funny,  offbeat  and  terribly  perceptive  panel  is  going  great  guns  after  its  first  year. 
All  across  North  America,  a  new  generation  of  readers  is  addicted  to  Bizarro  by  Dan  Piraro. 

To  introduce  you  to  this  visually  bold  and  witty  feature,  we  will  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  Dan  Piraro’s  first  book-length  collection.  Contact  Chronicle  Features  to  find  out  more. 

Avaiiabie  six  times  a  week. 


THE  BIZARRO  BOOK! 

The  first  Bizarro  anthoiogy;  a  coiiection  of  over  200  of  the  best  paneis,  wiii  be 
avaiiabie  in  bookstores  of  major  cities  in  the  U.S.and  Canada  on  November  10, 1080. 
Chronicle  Books:  103  pages;  $4.05  in  U.S.;  $0.50  in  Canada. 


870  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102  (415)  777-7212 
Represented  by  United  Press  International/IFD 
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CSX  Transportation  Combines  Trains, 
Miami  Herald  Sharply  Reduce 


ROUTE. 

Trucks  and  Warehouses  To  Help  The 
Its  Costs  for  Newsprint  Delivery. 


The  Miami  Herald  wanted  to  reduce 
the  costs  and  corr^lexity  of  shipping  and 
handling  its  newsprint  supplies.  CSX 
TYansportation  was  asked  to  propose  a 
solution.  V\fe  found  it  by  designing  a  paper 
route  combining  three  major  elements  of  our 
multi-modal  One-Stop  Shipping®**  services. 

CSX  trains  provide  low-cost,  long-haul 
delivery  of  the  newsprint  to  Miami.  The  giant 
rolls  of  paper  are  then  off-loaded  and  stored 
in  CSX  distribution  warehouses.  Later,  as 
required,  just-in-time  deliveries  are  mode  to 
the  Herald  plant(s)  by  CSX-provided  trucks. 

As  a  result  of  this  innovative  use  of 
CSX  services,  the  Miami  Herald  has  been 
able  to  save  significant  time  and  money  and 
better  utilize  its  resources.  Notably  the  paper 
has  eliminated  the  need  to  operate  and 
maintain  100,000  square  feet  of  warehouse 
space  on  its  own. 

What  about  your  company?  CSX 
'hansportation's  multi-modal,  One-Stop 
Shipping  concepts  can  combine  trains, 
truclb,  barges  and  distribution  warehouses 
in  just  about  any  blend  you  require,  including 
"value-added"  services.  Moke  us  prove  it. 
Ask  your  CSX  representative  or  call  CSX 
'hanspx^rtation  a\  1-800-368-2792. 
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Professional  journalists 

The  assertion  that  if  a  journalist  is  called  a  professional  he  or  she 
therefore  must  submit  to  licensing  and  regulation  as  do  doctors  and 
lawyers,  is  a  red  herring  that  has  been  dragged  into  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  for  decades. 

Journalists  are  professionals  under  the  dictionary  definition  be¬ 
cause  they  are  paid  for  their  expertise  as  are  professional  sports 
figures.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  rate  of  pay  nor  their  level  of 
education  but  everything  to  do  with  their  training  and  capability  and 
on-job  performance. 

To  declare  that  they  are  professionals  under  the  conflicting  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  term  written  into  labor  relations  statutes  is  to  accept  the 
premise  that  government  has  the  right  to  license  them.  That,  we 
contend,  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  wrote  those  statutes,  nor 
is  it  the  intention  of  those  responsible  for  their  enforcement. 

Under  the  First  Amendment  there  is  no  place  in  this  coimtry  for  a 
licensed  press  nor  a  licensed  journalist  no  matter  how  you  may  want 
to  interpret  the  labor  laws. 


Fol  close  call 

After  years  of  attacks  by  those  who  would  emasculate  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act,  most  of  them  recorded  in  the  pages  of  E&P, 
amendments  approved  by  Congress  in  its  closing  hours  last  week 
were  more  favorable  to  media  interests  than  tmfavorable. 

On  the  plus  side  was  the  exemption  of  media  fixim  paying  fees  to 
government  agencies  for  searching  and  reviewing  documents  re¬ 
quested  under  the  law.  They  must  still  pay  for  reproducing  material, 
which  is  reasonable,  but  no  longer  wiU  government  agencies  be  able 
to  run  up  search  charges  in  an  attempt  to  delay  fulfillment  and  deter 
requests. 

Federal  officials  are  now  authorized  to  deny  disclosure  under  Fol  A 
of  some  material  involving  criminal  investigations.  Media  repre¬ 
sentatives  agreed  this  must  be  permitted  under  some  circumstances 
to  prevent  abuse  of  the  law  by  criminals. 

Congress  avoided,  however,  a  sweeping  plan  that  would  have 
authorized  law  enforcement  agencies  to  seal  records  affecting  orga¬ 
nized  crime  for  fi^m  five  to  eight  years.  Such  a  veil  of  secrecy  for 
some  criminal  elements  would  be  intolerable. 

Perhaps  Fol  A  will  now  be  permitted  to  act  as  the  watchdog  it  was 
intended  to  be  without  repeated  attempts  in  Congress  to  destroy  it  in 
the  future. 


Kalb*s  resignation 

Although  Bernard  Kalb  avoided  confirming  the  existence  of  a 
disinformation  program  in  government  when  he  resigned  as  assistant 
secretaiy  of  state  for  public  affairs,  the  act  of  resignation  by  this 
trusted  public  servant  and  former  journalist  provided  unspoken 
volumes  of  confirmation  for  the  Washington  Post’s  exposure  of  the 
disinformation  program  which  had  been  denied  so  vigorously  by 
others  in  government. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


He  liked  E&P’s  story 

Our  congratulations  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  its  great  story  (August  9) 
about  United  Press  International  and 
its  new  Mexican  owner,  Mario  V^- 
quez. 

However,  we  believe  the  attitudes 
and  actual  quotes  of  present  media 
leaders,  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
interviewed  for  the  article  by  E&P 
told  an  even  more  revealing  story 
than  E&P  intended,  and  one  far  more 
important  than  the  mere  fact  of  UPI 
and  its  foreign-citizen  owner. 

We  say  “revealing”  because,  what 
was  revealed  by  these  quotes  is  the 
primary  reason  our  media  is  losing 
credibility  throughout  the  nation. 

Imagine  a  Hearst,  Pulitzer,  Nelson, 
Lawson,  Grady  starting  a  story  about 
a  Mexican  citizen  owning  one  of  only 
two  national  news  services  with  the 
non  sequitur  idea  that  there  is  some 
significance  to  the  fact  that  V^izquez 
once  worked  for  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment,  and  then  even  the  more  discon¬ 
nected  idea  that  this  is  balanced  by 
the  fact  that  two  U.S.  newsmen  who 
write  critically  of  V4zquez  also 
worked  for  our  government. 

Imagine  any  of  our  earlier  great 
editors  not  presuming  from  the  start 
that  a  Mexican  newspaperman,  and  a 
Mexican  citizen  ought  to  be  pro- 
Mexican,  just  as  they  would  presume 
that  any  American  newspaper  editor 
would  automatically  want  to  be  sure 
any  news  service  coming  into  his 
paper  was  pro-American. 

In  fact,  in  another  (and  better) 
media  age,  it  would  be  a  great  insult  to 
Sehor  Vizquez  not  to  assume  that  he 
would  always  automatically  put  his 
allegiance  to  his  native  land  of  Mexico 
above  everything  else  (even  his  for¬ 
tune). 

Yet,  astonishingly,  knowing  full 
well  that  this  nation  (and  Mexico,  too, 
we  suppose)  can,  and  does,  and 
rightly  so,  draft  its  young  men  and 
send  them  off  to  be  blown  to  bits  in 
defense  of  the  nation,  our  media  lead¬ 
ers  accept  as  proof  positive  that 
V^quez,  because  he  has  millions  in¬ 
vested  in  UPI,  is  somehow  above  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  allegiance  to  his  nation 
required  of  some  poor  man’s  son  who 
does  the  fighting  and  dying. 

Running  through  all  the  quotes 
about  UPI  and  its  Mexican  owner  is 
the  supercillious  and  sophomoric 
assumption  by  far  too  many  of  our 
media  leaders  that  today’s  media  can 
be  and  should  be  above  nationalism, 
patriotism  and  allegiances.  That 
truth,  instead  of  being  three  blind  men 
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on  UPl’s  V^quez 

describing  an  elephant,  is  as  standard 
as  a  can  of  pork  and  beans.  That  truth 
for  the  great-grandson  of  the  man  who 
indentured  himself  to  get  to  this  land 
because  he  wanted  opportunity  is  the 
same  as  truth  for  the  man  who  lives  in 
Central  America.  That  truth  for  the 
international  banker  who  wants  peace 
at  any  price  is  not  different  than  other 
men’s  truths. 

And  imagine  any  of  our  early  great 
American  media  men  actually  not 
knowing  (as  these  present  media  lead¬ 
ers  evidently  do  not)  that  it  is  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  anyone  except 
Jesus  Christ  (or  Mohammed, 
Buddha,  Jehovah,  or  other  gods,  if 
one  must  adhere  to  present  nonalle¬ 
giance  media  doctrines)  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  fair,  or  unprejudiced,  or  show 
no  allegiance. 


An  act  of  altruism  by  the  Record  in 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  deserves  wide 
attention  because  it  went  so  far 
beyond  the  routine  of  journalistic 
cooperation. 

A  lighting  storm  one  recent  Friday 
night  blew  out  the  special  circuits  in 
our  computers  at  the  Home  News,  in 
central  New  Jersey,  and  left  us  with 
no  stock  tables  for  our  recently 
expanded  —  and  heavily  promoted 
Sunday  business  section. 

A  check  with  Associated  Press 
revealed  that  the  Record  was  the  only 
paper  operating  on  Saturday  that  had 
the  information  in  the  form  we  needed 
it.  But  the  Record’s  parent  company, 
Macromedia,  also  owns  the  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  our  direct  competitor  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  and  the  News  Tribune 


Yes,  all  the  quotes  and  attitudes  of 
present  media  leaders  in  E&P’s  story 
were  very  revealing.  They  revealed 
that  our  national  media  somehow 
thinks  it  is  some  kind  of  free-floating 
scorekeeper,  too  high  and  mighty  to 
be  tied  to  the  fortunes  of  this  one, 
single  nation  called  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  its  special  and  singu¬ 
lar  concepts. 

Unfortunately,  it’s  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  keep  this  new  doctrine 
of  our  media  a  secret  from  the  millions 
of  good  grey  globs  who  read  and  listen 
every  day.  That’s  why  the  continual 
loss  of  credibility. 

Yes,  we  would  say  the  story  about 
UPI  and  its  Mexican  owner  in  this  one 
E&P  article  revealed  more  than  any 
dozen  of  these  “credibility”  polls  our 
international  media  conglomerates 
are  so  busy  taking  these  days. 

Leland  Smith 


was  gearing  up  the  press  for  its  very 
first  Sunday  newspaper. 

We  would  have  understood  it  if  the 
Record  had  decided  it  could  not  help 
us.  But  when  1  made  the  request  for 
help  Saturday  morning,  the  answer 
was  an  instantaneous  generous 
“yes.” 

Record  news  editor  Bob  Cunning¬ 
ham  even  provided  veloxes  of  their 
stock  tables  that  we  could  paste 
directly  onto  the  open  pages  we  had 
waiting. 

The  format,  incidentally,  was  more 
readable  than  our  own  tables,  and  I 
expect  some  calls  from  readers  want¬ 
ing  to  know  why  we  are  not  continu¬ 
ing  with  that  handsome  design. 

The  graceful  and  principled  action 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


McClatchy 

Newsservice 

News  from  the  West  vrith  a  national  perspective 

Material  from  the  major  McClatchy  dailies — The  Sacramento  Bee, 
The  Modesto  Bee  and  The  Fresno  Bee,  plus  unique  coverase  from 
The  ArKhorase  Daily  News,  as  well  as  the  McClatchy  Washinston 
Bureau.  10,0(X)  words  daily. 

lb  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  Vbrk,  800-972-3550  or 
212-645-3000/Bill  Higsinbotham  in  Ft.  Worth,  817-292-8165/ 

Paul  Rnch  in  Los  Angeles,  213-852-1579. 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10011 
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The  nation’s  82nd  market  has 
an  even  better  sales  record! 


Metro  Harrisburg  is  the  nation's  82nd  largest  market.’ 

But  the  578,800  people  in  our  metro  area  are  even  better  spenders. 

Food  sales  of  $819  million  rank  Harrisburg  73rd  in  the  food  category. 
We’re  74th  in  total  retail  sales  and  building  materials/hardware  sales; 
75th  in  automotive  sales  and  79th  in  effective  buying  income. ..five 
good  reasons  to  reach  metro  Harrisburgers  every  day  with  your  message. 
The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  reaches  these  buyers  on  a  regular  basis. 
Phone  Bob  Cobaugh,  in  Harrisburg  (717-255-8203)  or  a  Newhouse 
Newspapers  office  for  details.  ' 
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Battling  back 

San  Francisco  Examiner  conducts  an  aggressive  anti-tv  campaign 
that  has  amused  some,  enraged  others  and  has  gotten  nationai  attention 


By  M.L.  Stein 

San  Francisco  Examiner  publisher  William  R.  Hearst 
III  read  the  surveys  about  television  snatching  away  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  didn’t  like  the  data  at  all. 

He  has  struck  back  with  a  startling  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  of  tv  bashing  that  has  amused  some  of  his  electronic 
competitors,  enraged  others,  gotten  the  Examiner 
national  attention  —  and  just  maybe  a  circulation 
increase. 

The  campaign  is  one  of  several  efforts  of  the  Hearst 
flagship  newspaper,  whose  circulation  hovers  around 
150,000,  to  grab  a  bigger  share  of  the  huge  Bay  Area 
market. 

Since  the  tv  fight  was  launched  in  early  September,  the 
evening  daily  has  downgraded  and  ridiculed  television  as  a 
news  medium  in  house,  rack,  radio  and  billboard  ads. 

One  commercial  was  even  aired  on  an  “enemy’s”  tele¬ 
vision  channel.  The  ads,  which  also  appeared  in  Time  and 
Newsweek  local  editions,  are  funny  or  bitterly  caustic, 
depending  upon  one’s  point  of  view. 

One  ad  with  the  headline,  “Block  Out  Harmful  Rays,” 
has  a  picture  of  a  man  in  front  of  a  tv  set  reading  the 
Examiner,  which  completely  covers  the  screen. 

Another,  with  copy  only,  comments  that  ‘Television  is 
Really  Not  To  Bad  for  Your  Brane.” 

A  drawing  in  still  another  shows  a  man’s  head  compart¬ 
mentalized  into  television  labels  such  as  “Wheel  of  For¬ 
tune,”  “Dynasty,”  “Commercials,”  “Love  Boat”  and 
“Celebrity  Bowling.”  Beneath  the  picture  the  headline 
reads:  “A  mind  is  a  Terrible  Thing  to  Waste.” 

“Isn’t  it  amazing,”  the  text  continues,  “how  television 
can  come  up  with  shows  like  ‘Three’s  Company’  and 
‘Wheel  of  Fortune’  year  after  year;  who  says  great  writing 


is  dead? 

“Certainly  not  us  —  although  we  hardly  think  you’ll 
find  the  cream  of  today’s  literary  crop  writing  for  televi¬ 
sion.  Most  of  them  are  too  busy  writing  for  the  Exam¬ 
iner.” 

This  is  followed  by  a  report  on  the  newspaper’s  Writers- 
in-Residence  program,  which  has  brought  in  such  authors 
as  Pete  Axthelm,  Mimi  Sheraton,  Roy  Blount  and  Aaron 
Latham. 

The  ad  describes  the  Examiner  as  “The  Intelligent 
Alternative.” 

San  Franciscans  also  have  gazed  at  billboards  and  rack 
cards  that  say  “A  tv  writer  is  an  Oxymoron.” 

Tv’s  news  coverage  is  illustrated  by  one  advertisement 
showing  an  Examiner  six-column  page  with  less  than  three 
columns  filled  with  print. 

“This  is  a  Complete  Transcript  of  the  Evening  News  on 
TV”  proclaims  the  headline.  Readers  are  told  the  Exam¬ 
iner  is  “A  Better  Way  to  Spend  Your  Time.” 

In  a  commercial  which  aired  on  KPIX-tv,  Hearst  him¬ 
self  stands  atop  San  Francisco’s  famed  Coit  Tower,  a 
television  set  in  one  hand  and  a  bundle  of  newspapers  in 
the  other.  He  drops  both  out  the  window.  The  newspapers 
crash  right  through  the  pavement,  but  the  tv  set  bounces 
on  the  surface. 

The  publisher,  grinning  impishly,  announces:  “The 
Examiner  still  has  the  in-depth  reporting  tv  usually  dpes 
not  have  time  for.” 

Perhaps  the  unkindest  shot  of  all  was  contained  in  an 
advertisement  picturing  the  “Barbie”  and  “Ken”  dolls. 

“These  People  Have  Everything  It  Takes  To  Be  An 
Award-Winning  Tv  News  Team,”  says  the  caption. 

In  an  Examiner  radio  spot,  anchor  “Judy  Bimbo” 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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defines  the  key  ingredients  of  tv  news  as  “mascara  and 
high  cheekbones.”  Her  co-anchor,  “Larry  Simpleton,” 
confides:  “We’re  smug  and  condescending  because  we 
have  these  jobs  and  you  don’t.” 

The  Examiner’s  campaign,  which  was  developed  by  the 
San  Francisco  ad  agency,  Goodby,  Berlin  and  Silverstein, 
was  featured  in  an  ABC-tv  newscast  and  also  on  the 
MacNeil/Lehrer  Report. 

Locally,  KRON-tv,  which  is  owned  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  did  a  little  ribbing  of  its  own  in  response 
to  the  Examiner  sallies. 

In  one  airing,  reporter  Wayne  Freedman  dropped  a 
stack  of  newspapers  and  a  tv  set  from  a  helicopter.  The 
papers  split  apart  before  landing,  but  the  tv  set  splattered 
on  the  ground  as  Freedman  noted,  deadpan,  that  televi¬ 
sion  news  “is  heavier  with  crushing  impact.” 

KRON  even  began  one  of  its  newscasts  with  Ken  and 
Barbie  dolls  seated  at  the  anchor  desk. 

KGO-tv  commentator  Russ  Coughlin,  however,  didn’t 
see  anything  funny  in  the  Examiner’s  anti-tv  crusade.  In  a 
blistering  broadcast,  he  declared  he  was  “incensed  that 
some  people  want  to  promote  themselves  by  cheap-shot- 
ting  other  people  in  the  media.” 

He  further  charged  the  Hearst  newspapers  with  origi¬ 
nating  “yellow  journalism,”  and  accused  the  Examiner  of 
attempting  to  change  into  a  tv  format  itself. 

“But  you  haven’t  done  it  as  well  as  USA  Today,”  he 
taunted. 

Coughlan,  the  station’s  former  general  manager,  is 
credited  with  inventing  the  “happy  talk”  approach  to  local 
tv  news  reporting. 

He  suggested  the  Examiner,  instead  of  criticizing  televi¬ 
sion  news,  end  its  “monopolistic”  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Chronicle  and  concentrate  on  producing  a 
“really  competitive  newspaper.” 

Hearst  was  out  of  the  country  and  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment,  but  Examiner  circulation  manager  Rolf  Arend  told 
E&P  that  a  publisher’s  statement  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  for  the  past  six  months  will  show  a  gain  in 
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circulation.  He  was  uncertain  if  the  tv  ads  were  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor,  however. 

“The  primary  goal  of  the  (ad  project)  was  to  give  an 
image  to  the  Examiner,  to  create  an  awareness,”  he 
explained.  “It  wasn’t  tied  to  direct  orders.” 

But,  Arend  added,  a  sample  section  of  the  newspaper 
with  some  of  the  knock-tv  ads  which  was  delivered  to 
thousands  of  nonsubscribing  households. 

Managing  editor  Frank  McCulloch  said  the  tv  ads  had 
two  sides. 

“We  might  as  well  be  honest  and  acknowledge  that 
television  is  a  serious  competitor  for  an  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per,”  he  said.  “It’s  also  true  that  a  tv  newscast  is  equal  to 
only  three  columns  of  type,  even  though  it  has  the  strength 
of  easy  digestibility.” 

The  “risk”  in  the  campaign,  McCulloch  noted,  is  that 
“We’re  implicitly  telling  90%  of  our  readers  that  they’re 
dumb  for  watching  television.” 

The  campaign  has  drawn  mixed  reviews  from  other 
sources. 

Ben  Bagdikian,  media  watchdog  and  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  said:  “It’s  clever,  but  I’m  not  sure  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  long  run.  The  Examiner  is  doing 
other  things  much  more  important.  Local  tv  news  in  most 
markets  is  open  to  criticism.” 

Bagdikian  lauded  the  Examiner  for  “pulling  together 
the  talent  on  its  staff  much  more  effectively  than  in  the 
past,”  crediting  executive  editor  Larry  Kramer  and 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Colombian  journalist  denied  entrance  into  U.S. 

She  was  invited  by  the  Coiumbia  University  graduate  schooi  of  journaiism 
to  attend  the  annuai  presentation  of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  awards 


Colombian  journalist  Patricia  Lara 
was  detained  as  she  tried  to  enter  the 
United  States  and  later  expelled, 
because  her  name  appears  in  a  “look¬ 
out  book”  of  people  not  allowed  into 
the  country,  as  they  are  suspected  of 
subversive,  communist  or  terrorist 
activities. 

Lara  was  detained  on  Monday, 
Oct.  13,  by  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  ^rvice  officials  after  flying  to 
New  York  City  from  Bogota. 
According  to  her  attorney,  Arthur 
Helton,  from  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Human  Rights,  no  explanation  for 
her  detention  was  ever  provided,  but 
they  intend  to  find  one,  even  if  it  takes 
a  lawsuit  to  do  so. 

Lara  had  traveled  to  New  York  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  Schooi  of  Journal¬ 
ism  to  attend  the  presentation  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  awards,  pre¬ 
sented  to  journalists  who  make  “dis¬ 
tinguished  contributions  to  inter- 
American  understanding  and  freedom 
of  information.”  Lara  was  not  a  prize 
recipient. 

Helton  said  Lara  left  New  York 
City  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  Oct.  17. 
She  was  scheduled  to  hold  a  press 
conference  at  the  airport  in  Bogota 
upon  her  arrival. 

“She  said  she  was  looking  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  nightmare,”  Helton 
told  E&P.  “No  explanation  was  ever 
given.  She  is  forced  to  speculate.” 

He  said  it  is  true  that  Lara  did  once 
speak  to  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  — a 
Nobel  Prize-winning  author  who  is 
denied  entry  into  the  U.S.  because  of 
alleged  ties  to  communist-affiliated 
organizations  —  about  starting  a 
newspaper  in  Colombia,  but  that 
never  came  about. 

Helton  said  it  is  also  true  that  Lara, 
who  writes  for  El  Tiempo  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  has  written  books  profiling  guer¬ 
rilla  leaders  in  Colombia  and  articles 
critical  of  U.S.  actions  in  Central 
America. 

But,  he  added,  her  activities  are 
those  of  “an  intellect,  a  journalist  and 
a  scholar.” 

Lara,  35,  in  interviews  with  the 
press,  has  denied  being  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  any  guerrilla 
movement. 

“The  provisions  under  which  she 
was  victimized  were  bom  in  the  Cold 
War  era,  and  we  seem  to  be  returning 


to  that  era,”  Helton  said.  “She  is 
faced  with  these  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  a  kangaroo  court.” 

When  asked  why  she  was  being 
detained,  first  at  a  hotel  near  the  air¬ 
port,  then  for  two  days  at  an  INS 
detention  center  and  then  in  a  federal 
prison,  Helton  said  Lara  was  told, 
“We  can’t  tell  you.” 

“That  hardly  seems  compatible 
with  due  process  in  a  democracy,”  he 
said. 


INS  officials  refused  to  allow  Lara 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  at  Columbia 
University  and  refused  to  release  her 
in  the  custody  of  Colombian  officials 
in  the  U.S.,  Helton  continued,  noting 
that  the  Colombian  government  stood 
by  Lara  very  stron^y  throughout  the 
week. 

“She  wonders  if  she  will  ever  want 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  she 
is  very  adamant  and  will  fight  for  her 
right  to  return.” 

Helton  said  they  will  seek  any 
appropriate  redress  from  the  U.S. 
government. 

“1  think  it  will  take  a  lawsuit,”  he 
said.  “It  will  take  a  fight,  but  the 
courts  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  look 
at  it.  They  (the  government)  just  can’t 
say  they’re  sorry.” 

Helton  noted  that  the  Colombian 
government,  Columbia  University, 
legislators  such  as  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  (D-  N.Y.)  and  the  press 
have  rallied  behind  Lara. 

“She  made  a  lot  of  friends  she’ll 
never  know,”  he  said. 

“I  think  journalists,  particularly 
those  in  Third  World  countries, 
(within  the  actions  of  their  jobs)  have 
sources  that  run  the  political  gamut,” 
Helton  said,  adding  that  those  con¬ 
tacts  could  lead  to  a  journalist  being 
held  in  exclusion  simply  because  of 
his  sources. 

Pete  Martinez,  a  spokesman  for  the 
State  Department,  said  that  under 
U.S.  immigration  laws,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  INS  to  determine 


whether  or  not  to  admit  a  person  to 
the  country  at  the  border  point  of 
entry. 

Martinez  said  Lara’s  visa  was 
revoked  because  of  her  ineligibility 
under  a  section  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act.  The  details  of 
that  section,  however,  are  a  matter  of 
internal  security  and  Martinez 
declined  to  comment  further  on  them. 

“It’s  sort  of  a  dual  track,”  Mar¬ 
tinez  said.  The  State  Department 


offices  are  responsible  for  issuing 
visas,  but  the  INS,  in  snite  of  those 
visas,  determines  whether  a  person  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  country. 

“Sometimes,  like  in  this  case,  visas 
are  issued  in  error,”  he  said,  and  a 
person  with  a  visa  is  denied  entry. 

Martinez  said  it  is  up  to  the  INS  to 
get  into  the  reasons  behind  Lara’s 
exclusion  if  the  agency  can  or  will  do 
so. 

According  to  Helton,  Lara  visited 
the  U.S.  in  April  with  her  14-year-old 
son  on  the  same  visa  she  used  this 
time,  and  had  no  problems.  Martinez, 
when  asked  about  Lara’s  previous 
visit,  said  he  was  not  trying  to  cover 
anything  up,  but  that  was  the  first  he 
had  heard  of  it. 

Officials  from  the  INS  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

INS  officials  quoted  in  the  press, 
however,  have  mirrored  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Department. 

Michael  D.  Mosbacher,  acting  east¬ 
ern  regional  commissioner  for  the 
INS  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  ruled  that 
Lara  should  be  deported  under  three 
sections  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  protested  the  deten¬ 
tion  and  expulsion  of  Lara,  and  called 
upon  the  U.S.  government  to  justify 
its  actions  to  the  American  people. 
The  Reporters  Committee  criticized 
the  government  for  failing  to  provide 
any  public  explanation. 


When  asked  why  she  was  being  detained,  first  at  a 
hotei  near  the  airport,  then  for  two  days  at  an  iNS 
detention  center  and  then  in  a  federai  prison,  Heiton 
said  Lara  was  toid,  “We  can’t  teii  you.” 
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Journalists  as  professionals 

Publisher  of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  debates  the  issue  with 
the  legal  counsel  for  the  Newspaper  Guild  at  Inland  Daily  Press  session 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  question  of  whether  a  journal¬ 
ist  is  a  professional  or  not  is  currently 
was  recently  debated  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  New  Hampshire  in  a  case 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
against  the  Concord  Monitor. 

At  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  fall  conference  in  Chicago  last 
week,  that  question  was  debated  by 
David  Barr,  general  counsel  for  the 
Newspaper  Guild  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  George  Wilson,  publisher 
of  the  Monitor. 

Barr  argued  that  under  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  a  professional,  as  determined 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  a 
professional,  according  to  the  latter 
act,  does  work  that  requires  “knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  advanced  type  in  the  Held 
of  science  or  learning  customarily 
acquired  by  a  prolonged  course  of 
specialized  intellectual  instruction  or 
study  as  distinguished  from  a  general 
academic  education.” 

The  key  in  this  definition,  which 
Barr  noted  is  very  similar  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  is  that 
a  professional  requires  training  of  an 
advanced  type.  He  argued  that  jour¬ 
nalists  are  not  professionals  under 
that  criteria,  as  many  journalists  do 
not  have  journalism  degrees. 

In  the  Concord  case,  Barr  con¬ 
tinued,  there  are  two  aspects  to 
consider  —  the  jurisprudential  and 
the  “real  life.” 

In  the  legal  sense,  he  argued,  the 
courts  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  consistently  held  that  reporters 
are  not  professionals  because  they  do 
not  meet  the  criteria  spelled  out  by  the 
Congressional  labor  acts.  And,  in  the 
Concord  case,  a  journalism  degree  is 
not  a  requirement  for  hiring  at  the 
Monitor  —  only  about  half  its 
employees  have  such  a  degree,  he 
said. 

Defining  a  professional  is  very 
important,  Barr  continued,  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  is  exempt  from  overtime 
pay.  Some  publishers  look  to  exclude 
reporters  from  this  category  so  they 
will  not  have  to  pay  overtime,  he  said. 

Barr  did,  however,  emphasize  the 


George  Wilson 
word  “some.” 


The  second  part  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  defines  as  profession¬ 
als  artistic  professionals,  who  do 
work  that  is  “original  and  creative  in 
character  in  a  recognized  field  of 
endeavor  .  .  .  and  the  result  of  which 
depends  primarily  on  the  invention, 
imagination  or  talent  of  the 
employee.” 


Wilson  suggested  that 
the  government  itself  is 
inconsistent  in  its 
definitions  of 
professional. 


Barr  said  he  differs  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  this  point,  as 
the  Department  has  found  that  certain 
editorial  writers,  columnists  and 
critics  —  on  a  case-by-case  basis  — 
are  professionals  under  that  defini¬ 
tion. 

Barr,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
classify  reporters  as  artistic  profes¬ 
sionals,  citing  testimony  from  the 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  who  said  that  any 
reporter  who  fictionalizes  or  uses  his 


imagination  in  a  story  would  lose  his 
job. 

The  real  life  aspect  of  the  case,  Barr 
continued,  is  found  in  the  complaint 
filed.  It  said  that  the  defendants  — 
the  Monitor  and  Wilson  —  did  not 
pay  overtime  for  time  worked  over 
the  40-hour  work  week.  The  com¬ 
plaint  asked  for  $45,893  owed  as  of 
June  2,  1981.  The  Monitor  refused  to 
settle  and,  thus,  the  Department  of 
Labor  doubled  the  damages  and 
accused  the  Monitor  of  not  abiding  by 
the  law  in  good  faith. 

While  Barr  noted  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  argued  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  reporters  to  file  for  overtime,  he 
countered  that  with  testimony  from 
two  employees,  one  of  whom  said 
they  were  called  professionals  and 
paid  like  clerks,  and  another  who  he 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  case  was  a 
ploy  to  pull  attention  away  from  the 
fact  that  reporters  were  overworked 
and  underpaid. 

What  about  licensing? 

He  left  the  group  with  two  ques¬ 
tions.  The  first  being  that  if  reporters 
are  considered  professionals,  they 
must  submit  to  some  form  of  licensing 
and  regulation,  and  as  such,  are 
publishers  prepared  to  take  steps 
toward  licensing  or  regulation  by  the 
government  or  craft  if  journalists  are 
labeled  professionals? 

Bair’s  second  question  asked  the 
publishers  if  they  are  prepared  to 
raise  reporters’  saJaries  to  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  doctors  or  lawyers,  as  they 
would  all  be  considered  profession¬ 
als. 

Wilson  said  that  for  every  quote 
presented  by  Barr  that  puts  the 
publisher  or  the  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  bad  light,  he  has  many  more 
to  counter  that. 

He  noted  that  he  thinks  reporters 
salaries  are  far  too  low,  which  is  hurt¬ 
ing  the  profession,  and  he  said  the 
paper  is  not  fighting  this  case  to  try  to 
break  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  background  of  the  case,  Wil¬ 
son  said,  began  when  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  auditor  came  to  the 
paper  in  1980  and  went  through  its 
salary  records  for  the  past  two  years. 
Then,  Wilson  said,  the  auditor  asked 
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employees  how  many  hours  they 
worked.  The  auditor  found  claims 
were  owed.  The  suit  was  filed  14 
months  later,  and  at  presstime,  the 
Monitor  was  still  awaiting  a  ruling 
from  the  court  (the  10-day  trial  ended 
in  June). 

The  Department  of  Labor,  Wilson 
noted,  has  said  itself  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  professional  extends  beyond 
the  traditional  doctors  and  lawyers. 
He  fainted  out  that  a  section  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
sets  yet  another  definition  of  a  profes¬ 
sional,  in  that  case  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  people  to  settle  in  the  United 
States. 

The  licensing  question  is  a  red  her¬ 
ring,  he  said,  because  many  profes¬ 
sionals,  as  defined  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  are  not  licensed, 
including  biologists,  actors,  accoun¬ 
tants,  radio  and  television  interview¬ 
ers  and  motion  picture  cameramen. 

Wilson  suggested  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  is  inconsistent  in  its  defini¬ 
tions  of  professionals. 

Half  the  reporters  in  the  Monitor 
newsroom  have  journalism  degrees 
and  are  well  educated,  Wilson  said, 
adding  that  you  don’t  take  reporters 
like  that  and  do  what  they  have  been 


accused  of  doing  to  them. 

The  Department  of  Labor  gave  the 
Monitor  three  suggestions  as  to  how  it 
could  combat  the  overtime  problem, 
Wilson  said. 

The  first  was  that  it  install  a  time 
clock,  the  second  that  it  simply  lock 
the  doors  at  five  o’clock  and  the  third 
was  devising  a  standard  schedule  of 
how  long  certain  stories  should  take 
to  write,  and  then  seeing  that  report¬ 
ers  stick  to  that  schedule  or  be  fired. 

towards  her  own  standards,  rework¬ 
ing  stories  and  taking  extra  time 
because  she  wanted  to. 

And  while  some  employees  testi¬ 
fied  that  overtime  was  not  encour¬ 
aged,  Wilson  noted  that  there  was  no 
credible  testimony  that  showed  any¬ 
one  had  told  them  to  change  their  time 
cards  or  not  to  file  for  overtime. 

He  further  noted  that  many  young 
reporters  may  not  be  able  to  attain  the 
standards  expected  in  the  same 

Another  objective,  Wilson  said,  is  to  permit  journalists 
who  want  to  work  longer  than  40  hours  a  week  to  do  so 
without  liability  of  the  publisher  to  pay  them  for  that 
time. 

Wilson  cited  testimony  from  two 
witnesses  —  both  called  by  the 
government  —  who  said  they  worked 
more  than  40  hours  without  overtime 
compensation. 

One,  he  said,  was  trying  to  get  ajob 
at  the  Boston  Globe,  and  thus  was 
working  on  his  own  clips,  working 
overtime  for  his  own  career.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  Wilson  said,  was  working 

amount  of  time  a  more  experienced 
reporter  could,  but  Wilson  said  all 
they  were  asked  to  do  was  check  with 
the  editor  before  working  overtime  on 
a  story. 

Answering  the  question  of  what 
would  keep  publishers  from  exploit¬ 
ing  young  reporters,  Wilson  said  that 
in  the  first  place,  good  journalists 
(Continued  on  page  53) 

Speakes  gets  curt  with  the  press 

Tells  protesting  correspondents  to  ‘leave  the  room’  and  report  to  his  office 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Two  correspondents  who  covered 
the  summit  in  Iceland  have  protested 
publicly  that  White  House  press 
spokesman  Larry  Speakes 
announced  a  Soviet-American  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  news  blackout,  then  gave 
background  information  to  selected 
reporters. 

Robert  R.  Timberg  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  raised  the  issue  at  a  Speakes 
briefing  in  Iceland,  and  Jeremiah 
O’Leary  of  the  Washington  Times 
renewed  the  protest  at  a  Speakes 
briefing  in  Washington. 

On  each  occasion,  Speakes  curtly 
directed  the  protesting  correspondent 
to  leave  the  room  immediately  and 
report  to  Speakes  in  his  office  after 
the  briefing. 

But  Speakes  did  not  deny  that  he 
had  supplied  inside  information  about 
the  summit  negotiations  to  major 
media,  asserting  that  their  reporters 
had  been  enterprising  enough  to  drop 
in  at  his  office  at  2  a.m. 

While  the  White  House  press  was 


still  in  Reykjavik,  the  Baltimore  Sun’s 
Timberg  asked  Speakes  at  a  general 
briefing;  “Did  you  or  did  you  not, 
when  we  were  back  in  Washington, 
when  you  told  us  there  was  going  to 
be  a  blackout,  tell  us  there  were  not 
going  to  be  little  backgrounders  by 
senior  officials  during  the  course  of 
the  news  blackout?  I  believe  you’re 
on  the  record  on  that  very  firmly.” 

Speakes:  “If  you  want  to  settle 
these  matters,  why  don’t  you  show  up 
in  my  office  right  now?” 

Timberg:  “Right  now?” 

Speakes:  “Yes.” 

Timberg;  “Sure.” 

Speakes:  “Get  up  and  go.” 

Timberg;  “Don’t  tell  me  where  to 
go,  Larry.  I’ll  meet  you  there.” 

Speakes:  “You’d  better.” 

When  Speakes  and  the  press  corps 
returned  to  Washington,  the 
Washington  Times’s  O’Leary,  who 
worked  previously  for  the  White 
House  and  for  the  old  Washington 
Star,  was  specific  in  his  complaint  at  a 
Speakes  briefing. 

O’Leary:  “I  think  your  credibility 


is  at  stake  because  you  assured  every¬ 
one  of  us  of  a  news  blackout  right  up 
until  the  last  day,  when,  unbeknownst 
to  most  of  us,  you  were  giving  back¬ 
ground  briefings  to  networks,  the 
New  York  Times,  to  the  (Washington) 
Post .  .  .  and  to  the  news  magazines. 
1  consider  that  deception,  and  I’d  like 
to  have  your  explanation.” 

Speakes:  “Tell  you  what  I’d  like  for 
you  to  do.  I’d  like  for  you  to  leave  the 
room  right  now,  and  go  stand  by  that 
door  and  be  waiting  there  when  I  get 
there.  You  be  there  when !  get  there.” 

A  reporter:  “Do  we  have  an  answer 
to  him?” 

Speakes:  “I  will  talk  to  him  in  pri¬ 
vate.” 

A  reporter:  “A  public  answer?” 

Speakes:  “No.” 

After  the  briefing,  O’Leary  and 
Speakes  did  meet  in  the  press  spokes¬ 
man’s  office.  The  Times  reported  that 
there  was  a  “full  and  frank  exchange 
of  views  that  ended  when  Mr. 
Speakes,  flustered,  grabbed  up  his 
papers  and  stormed  out  —  of  his  own 
office.” 
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The  buck  stops  here 

Media  accused  of  not  doing  enough  to  heip  free  AP’s  Terry  Anderson 
by  condoning  the  Reagan  administration's  poiicy  of  ‘quiet  dipiomacy‘ 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Relatives  of  two  Americans  being 
held  hostage  in  Lebanon  assailed  the 
press  last  week  for  allegedly  letting 
the  Reagan  administration  get  away 
with  stalling  on  efforts  to  free  them. 

Describing  her  captive  brother. 
Associated  ftess’  Terry  Anderson  as 
a  “truly  dedicated  journalist,”  Peggy 
Say  told  an  audience  of  some  500 
news  executives:  “We  know  what 
Terry  Anderson  did  for  you.  Now  I 
must  ask  the  question:  what  have  you 
done  for  Terry  Anderson?  He’s  a  fel¬ 
low  journalist  and  he  has  been  in  deep 
trouble  for  19  months.  Have  you 
reached  out  your  hand  to  him?  How 
long  are  you  going  to  sit  back  and  let 
him  suffer  while  our  government 
pursues  the  course  of  ‘quiet  diplo¬ 
macy?”’ 

Say,  who  appeared  on  a  panel, 
“The  Festering  Sore”  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  con¬ 
vention  in  Cincinnati  Oct.  21,  later 
charged  at  a  news  conference  that 
“the  press  has  not  done  its  job”  in 
seeking  answers  on  the  Lebanon  hos¬ 
tage  situation  from  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment. 

She  was  joined  on  the  panel  by  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Jenco,  a  recently 
released  hostage,  and  Eric  R.  Jacob¬ 
sen  whose  father,  David,  has  been 
held  by  guerrillas  for  more  than  500 
days. 

Both  Say  and  Jacobsen  were  bit¬ 
terly  critical  of  government  reaction 
to  the  kidnappings,  but  they  also 
scored  the  press  for  not  asking 
tougher  questions  when  administra¬ 
tion  officials  claim  they  are  seeking 
the  hostages’  freedom  through  “quiet 
diplomacy.” 

Say  declared:  “I  have  yet  to  hear 
anyone  confront  (President  Reagan) 
and  ask,  ‘what  is  quiet  diplomacy?’ 
Prove  to  us  what  you  are  doing.  There 
has  to  be  a  time  when  we  force  the 
administration  to  acknowledge  that 
quiet  diplomacy  is  not  working.” 

The  panelists  also  disputed  govern¬ 
ment  statements  that  the  captives  are 
held  by  “faceless  terrorists”  or 
“shadowy  figures,”  contending  that 
the  kidnappers  have  been  identified. 


The  media  should  be  more  probing 
on  this  matter  as  well,  they  added. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  let  him 
(Anderson)  suffer  while  our  govern¬ 
ment  pursues  the  course  of  quiet 
diplomacy?”  Say  demanded. 

“For  Terry  Anderson  the  buck 
stops  right  here  in  this  room.  You’re 
the  people  he  put  his  behind  on  the 
line  for.  You’re  the  smart 
guys  ...  the  ones  who  know  how  to 
ask  the  right  questions.  You  know 
who  to  go  to.  You  know  how  to  make 
Terry  Anderson  an  issue. 


licly,  but  refuses  to  do  the  same  for 
my  father  and  the  men  with  whom  he 
is  held.” 

Calling  the  press  a  “court  of  last 
resort,”  Jacobsen  asserted  “the  time 
for  cross-examination  is  long  over¬ 
due.  I  ask  you,  as  members  of  the 
news  media,  to  assume  your  role  as 
counsel  for  the  defense  of  these  inno¬ 
cent  men.  Too  many  questions  have 
been  left  unanswered.  Don’t  back  off 
until  you  get  the  answers  that  are 
required.” 

Father  Jenco  said  that  “Perhaps 


“For  Terry  Artderson  the  buck  stops  right  here  in  this 
room.  You're  the  peopie  he  put  his  behind  on  the  iine 
for.  You’re  the  smart  guys  ...the  ones  who  know  how 
to  ask  the  right  questions.  You  know  who  to  go  to.  You 
know  how  to  make  Terry  Anderson  an  issue. 


“Eventually,  Terry  will  come  out 
and  he’s  going  to  ask,  ‘what  did  you 
do  for  me?”’ 

Jacobsen  appealed  to  the  press  “as 
a  catalyst  of  public  concern  .  .  .  and 
as  a  watchdog  of  American  rights, 
values  and  freedoms”  to  alert  people 
to  what  he  termed  the  “blatant  incon¬ 
sistencies”  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  in  handling  the  Lebanon  hostage 
crisis. 

Both  Jacobsen  and  Say  contended 
the  government  made  deals  in  the 
TWA  hijacking  and  the  arrest  in  Rus¬ 
sia  of  American  journalist  Nicholas 
Daniloff,  but  refuses  to  take  similar 
action  in  connection  with  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  others  held  by  Lebanese 
muslims. 

“I  want  your  help  in  finding  out 
why  representatives  from  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  were  welcomed  to 
meet  immediately  with  top  White 
House  and  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials,  when  we  were  denied  this  for 
months,”  Jacobsen  told  his  press 
audience. 

“I  want  to  know,”  he  continued, 
“why  the  administration  is  willing  to 
communicate  and  even  meet  with 
Soviet  officials,  privately  and  pub¬ 


the  time  has  come  to  speak  and  write, 
not  about  terrorism,  but  the  causes  of 
terrorism.  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  asking  why  the  Middle 
East  is  such  a  violent  place.  I  would 
hope  to  see  more  articles  on  the 
causes,  not  the  effects  of  terrorism.” 

Later,  APME  president  James  F. 
Daubel,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger, 
announced  to  the  convention  that  a 
tape  of  the  panel  was  being  sent  to  the 
White  House  that  day  with  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  an  administration  representa¬ 
tive  to  come  to  the  conference  and 
answer  Say  and  Jacobsen’s  com¬ 
plaints. 

Walter  Mears,  AP  vice  president 
and  executive  editor,  said  AP  is  “pur¬ 
suing  every  avenue”  for  Anderson’s 
release  but  he  contended  the  time  was 
not  right  to  reveal  the  agency’s  file  on 
the  steps  it  has  taken. 

But  later,  Mears  also  raised  some 
questions  about  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration’s  handling  of  the  Anderson 
matter. 

“I  have  nothing  against  quiet  diplo¬ 
macy,”  Mears  said,  “as  long  as  it  is 
active  quiet  diplomacy  and  so  long  as 
it  isn’t  covering  up  inaction.  I  con- 
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tinue  to  hope  and  trust  that  this  is  not 
the  case  and  that  there  is  a  continuing 
process.” 

The  theme  of  terrorism  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  luncheon  speech  by  former 
New  York  Daily  News  editor  Michael 
J.  O’Neill,  who  suggested  that  the 
defunct  National  News  Council  might 
be  revived  to  deal  with  media  exces¬ 
ses  in  covering  hostage  incidents. 

O’Neill,  author  of  the  book  Terror¬ 
ist  Spectaculars:  Should  Tv  Coverage 
Be  Curbed?  labeled  television  “over¬ 
whelmingly  the  dominant  medium”  in 
terrorism,  adding  that  it  not  only  cov¬ 
ers  such  events  but  often  becomes  a 
participant. 

Referring  to  the  TWA  hijacking,  as 
a  classic  case  in  point,  the  speaker 
said:  “In  these  conditions,  television 
literally  changes  the  course  of  events. 
It  alters  official  positions.  It  affects 
outcomes.” 

O’Neill,  who  noted  that  he  once 
opposed  the  National  News  Council, 
commented  that  it  could  be  resur¬ 


rected  in  a  different  form  in  which  it 
would  center  on  professional 
improvement,  not  passing  judgment. 

“Stripped  of  its  judicial  pretense,” 
he  explained,  the  Council  could  pro¬ 
vide  an  independent  forum  for  airing 
journalistic  problems,  its  original 
intent. 


He  said  he  would  again  fight  a 
media  council  that  attempted  to 
impose  judgment,  but  would  support 
one  that  examined  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  journalism. 

The  speaker  asserted  that  reporters 
“should  be  citizens  first  and  joumal- 


“I  have  nothing  against  quiet  dipiomacy,”  Meats  said, 
"as  iong  as  it  is  active  quiet  dipiomacy  and  so  iong  as  it 
isn’t  covering  up  inaction,  i  continue  to  hope  and  trust 
that  this  is  not  the  case  and  that  there  is  a  continuing 
process.” 


Asked  from  the  audience  for  more 
detail  on  his  change  of  heart,  O’Neill 
said  he  originally  was  against  the 
Council  because  it  consisted  of  a 
“bunch  of  judges.  The  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  wrong.” 


ists  second.  In  terrorism  stories  espe¬ 
cially,  where  lives  are  at  stake,  they 
should  show  more  restraint  than  their 
nature  usually  allows  in  revealing 
government  tactics  or  military 
moves.” 


Congress  approves  FolA  changes  favorable  to  the  media 


Congress,  in  its  final  hours  before 
adjournment,  approved  important 
changes  in  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  law  exempting  news  media  from 
paying  fees  to  government  agencies 
for  locating  and  reviewing  requested 
documents. 

Federal  agencies,  however,  were 
authorized  to  withhold  under  certain 
circumstances  information  connected 
with  continuing  criminal  investiga¬ 


tions. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  provisions 
as  an  amendment  to  an  omnibus  anti¬ 
drug  bill  {E&P,  Oct.  11). 

The  House,  which  had  passed  a 
different  drug  bill,  accepted  the 
Senate  language  on  FoIA  when  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  were  recon¬ 
ciled.  The  Senate  and  House  then 
passed  the  compromise  drug  bill. 

A  House-passed  proposal  that  had 


been  debated  intensively  for  two 
years  was  abandoned  and  died  with 
expiration  of  the  99th  Congress. 

Under  the  proposal,  an  individual 
or  firm  that  had  submitted  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  certain  information  of  busi¬ 
ness  significance  would  have  been 
notified  whenever  anyone  requested 
the  information  under  FoIA.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  or  business  concerned  then 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
resist  release  of  the  material. 


Jackson  Newspapers  shifts  around  its  New  Haven  cycle 


Jackson  Newspapers  has 
announced  it  intends  to  fold  its  morn¬ 
ing  Journal-Courier  and  make  its  cur¬ 
rently  evening  New  Haven  Register 
primarily  a  morning  newspaper. 

The  Register,  with  90,393  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  is  currently  published  week¬ 


day  evenings,  but  on  mornings  during 
the  weekend.  The  37,733  daily  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier  is  published  only  on 
weekday  mornings. 

After  the  Journal-Courier  is  folded. 


produce  an  evening  street  sales  edi¬ 
tion. 

Ingersoll  Publications  purchased 
the  Jackson  Newspapers  from  the 


the  Register  will  be  delivered  to  sub-  Jackson  family  in  July  for  $170  mil- 
scribers  in  the  morning,  but  will  also  lion. 


Carriers  alert  family  to  natural  gas  leak 


A  man  and  wife  carrier  team  for  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  were  honored 
recently  after  they  alerted  a  sleeping 
family  to  a  natur^  gas  leak. 

Liz  and  Wes  Howard  were  on  their 
early-morning  route  when  they 
smelled  a  strong  odor  of  natural  gas. 
As  they  approached  the  home  of  Jim 
and  Maryellen  Warford,  they  heard 
the  hissing  of  a  large  leak  spewing  gas 
from  a  house  under  construction  next 
door. 

Fearing  an  explosion,  the  couple 
awakened  the  Warfords,  who  called 
the  fire  department  and  Mountain 


Fuel  Supply  Co.  The  Warfords  were 
evacuated  from  their  home  while 
workmen  repaired  a  broken  valve. 


of  the  Tribune  and  Deseret  News, 
awarded  the  Howards  its  Certificate 
of  Merit,  an  honor  bestowed  on 


Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  the  cir-  employees  and  contract  carriers  for 
culation  and  advertising  department  |  acts  of  valor. 

NYT  Co.  acquires  a  travel  magazine 


The  New  York  Times  Company 
has  acquired  Travel  South,  a  regional 
travel  magazine  published  twice 
yearly,  from  Louisiana  Life  Ltd. 

The  magazine,  which  covers  travel 
in  11  southeastern  states,  will  be 


renamed  Southern  Travel  and  will  be 
expanded  to  include  Texas. 

Rebecca  McPheters  will  be  the 
magazine’s  publisher  in  addition  to 
her  current  responsibilities  as  vice 
president  of  the  Magazine  Group. 
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Role  of  the  “ag”  journalist 

Farm  reporters  are  taking  a  more  analytical  look  at  what  is  happening 
in  agriculture,  but  this  approach  is  upsetting  to  many  farmers 


By  Julie  Gay 

If  farm  reporters  are  doing  the  job 
right  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  stories 
should  be  taking  an  analytical  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  agriculture, 
according  to  a  group  of  journalists  — 
and  often  this  approach  can  upset 
farmers. 

James  Gannon,  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  said  his  paper  “is 
not  in  the  business  of  supporting  agri¬ 
culture  or  promoting  agriculture.  We 
are  in  the  business  of  examining 
issues  and  that  isn’t  always  fun.” 

James  Evans,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  department  of 
agricultural  journalism  said  the 
demand  for  agricultural  journalists  is 
going  to  grow  in  view  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  trends  in  farming. 


“We  are  not 
cheerleaders  for  any 
segment  of  our 
audience.” 


Currently,  20  to  25  universities  and 
colleges  have  an  estimated  500  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  agriculture  and, 
Evans  said,  those  students  are  going 
to  need  more  skills  in  information 
gathering  and  in  understanding  the 
role  of  a  broad  base  of  data  resources. 

The  experts  were  speaking  to  a 
group  of  agricultural  journalists  at  an 
Iowa  State  University  seminar. 

John  Robertson,  editor  of  Iowa 
Farmer  Today,  an  Iowa  farm  newspa¬ 
per  based  in  Cedar  Rapids,  said  that 
“ironically  as  the  number  of  farmers 
has  declined,  the  need  for  ag  reporters 
has  increased. 

“Farm  reporters  must  have  more 
experience  and  a  greater  depth  of 
expertise.  Today’s  farm  reporters 
need  to  deal  on  a  more  complex  and 
sophisticated  level  than  ever  before 
but  still  meet  the  basic  goals  of 
reporting.” 

To  make  a  newspaper  like  IFT  suc¬ 
cessful,  Robertson  said,  “we  have  to 
set  a  beat  and  supply  the  background 
to  cover  that  beat.” 


Jerry  Bretey,  a  manager  of  radio 
stations  in  Mason  City  and  Carroll, 
Iowa,  said  that  ag  journalists  have  to 
realize  “a  different  ballgame  exists 
today  and  we  have  to  be  realistic 
about  it.  There  is  so  much  information 
available  that  no  human  being  alive 
can  absorb  it.” 

The  current  environment  in  farm¬ 
ing,  according  to  Bretey,  means  a 
journalist  should  put  a  real  premium 
on  clarity  and  brevity. 

“Reporters  also  need  to  be  careful 
that  in  this  kind  of  environment  that 
sweeping  generalizations  are  danger¬ 
ous,”  he  said.  “We  are  not  cheerlead¬ 
ers  for  any  segment  of  our  audience.” 

Dick  Lee,  head  of  the  ag  journalism 
department  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  in  Columbia,  reminded  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  ag  journalism  is  more  than 
100  years  old. 

Prairie  Farmer,  a  statewide  maga¬ 
zine  that  still  circulates  in  Illinois  with 
a  separate  edition  for  Indiana,  was 
founded  in  1840,  according  to  Lee,  a 
position  that  makes  it  the  oldest  farm 
publication  in  America. 

The  first  agricultural  journalism 
curriculum  at  a  university  level,  Lee 
said,  was  initiated  at  ISU  in  1905. 

Lee  made  his  own  predictions  for 
the  future  of  agricultural  journalism. 
He  said  the  reporters  will  need  more 
objectivity  in  the  future  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  in  agriculture  will 
increase. 

Lee  also  believes  agriculture  will 
continue  to  need  all  types  of  maga¬ 
zines  but  in  the  case  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  “farm  pages  will  disappear  as 
reporters  write  more  for  a  non-farm 
audience.” 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing 
farmers  today  is  information  over¬ 
load.  As  a  result,  editors  have  to  find 
ways  to  get  the  information  to  their 
audience,  quickly  and  in  an  accurate 
fashion,  according  to  many  of  the 
farmers  speaking  at  the  session. 

Four  farmers  said  they  need  more 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information, 
especially  about  markets  and  policy 
decisions. 

Veral  Bailey,  current  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Corn  Growers 
Association  from  Anita,  Iowa,  said 


the  farm  media  “really  need  to  seek 
the  critical  decisions  behind  the 
issue.” 

As  an  example,  Bailey  said  the  1985 
farm  bill  was  based  on  two  economic 
philosophies,  one  that  thought  the 
market  was  inelastic  and  the  other 
elastic,  but  “I  never  saw  the  media 
bring  the  issue  to  these  two  levels.” 

The  overload  problem,  according 
to  John  Miller  from  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  “causes  us  to  miss  things  and  it 
means  I  tune  into  what  I  need.” 

For  farm  reporting,  television 
didn’t  get  a  high  rating  from  Miller 
and  Erwin  Johnson,  grain  and  hog 
producers  from  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

On  Johnson’s  rating  scale,  televi¬ 
sion  got  a  D  grade,  magazines  an  A, 
local  radio  a  C,  statewide  radio  a  B 
and  newspapers  a  B  minus. 


Johnson  said,  “the 
media  tend  to  forget  that 
farmers  are  more  than 
somebody  who  drives  a 
truck  or  a  tractor.” 


Johnson  said,  “the  media  tend  to 
forget  that  farmers  are  more  than 
somebody  who  drives  a  truck  or  a 
tractor.  I  use  media  resources  that 
give  me  an  edge.” 

Personally  Johnson  said,  he  liked 
local  sources  of  information  and 
believes  the  “written  word  is  more 
complete,  but  most  of  my  information 
comes  from  the  radio  and  my  wife.” 

Johnson  also  believes  that  media 
have  overkilled  the  “gloom  and 
doom”  and  have  added  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  farmers  have  today.  “We 
need  a  balance  of  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  reporting,”  he  added. 

Ann  Jorgenson,  a  Garrison,  Iowa, 
farmer  and  computer  specialist,  said 
that  she  uses  national,  state  and  local 
sources  of  information  to  understand 
the  business  decisions  facing  the 
farming  operation. 

“I  don’t  like  negative  articles 
because  they  make  me  uncomfort- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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MADISON 


INDUSTRIES 


PAPER 


IT  UPGRADES 
YOUR  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 
IT  ATTRACTS 
NEW  ADVERTISERS. 

If  your  objective  is  to  improve  your 
Sunday  magazine,  to  increase  ad  pages, 
revenues  and  circulation. . .  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  reproduces  color  advertising 
and  editorial  with  virtually  aU  the  sub¬ 
tlety  and  fidelity  you  see  in  national 
magazines. . .then  you  should  examine 
Symmetry®  supercalendered  paper. 

Color  reproduction  on  Symmetry’s 
satin-like,  polished  finish  will  satisfy  the 
most  discriminating  advertiser.  Coupled 
with  quality  editorial  design,  your  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  then  becomes  an  enhanced 
setting  for  readers  and  advertisers  alike. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  is  one 
example.  With  advertising  sagging  in 
the  mid-1970’s,  it  turned  to  Symmetry 
and  Symmetry  helped  turn  it  around. 
Last  year.  The  Times  Magazine  carried 
more  advertising  than  any  other  U.S. 
magazine. 

Symmetiy’s  ability  to  balance  quality 
with  economy  is  catching  the  attention  of 
some  of  America’s  leading  newspapers. 
Join  them  —  and  follow  the  trei^  to  up¬ 
graded  Sunday  magazines  with  upscale 
advertising  and  Symmetry. 

Contact  Madison  Sales  Company  for 
all  the  facts.  Executive  offices:  695  East 
Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  10328,  Stamford, 
Connecticut  06904-2328;  telephone 
(203)  359-8927.  Midwest  sales  office: 
President’s  Plaza,  8600  W.  Bryn  Mawr 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60631-3592;  tele¬ 
phone  (312)  693-4260. 
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SPORIS;  Na>ni(ilmu  nins  5!h  omseciitive  Wimbledon.  1C.  C 

News/Sun-Sentinel  I 


Who  at  Hearst’s  William  Morrow  &  Co., 
Arbor  House  and  Avon  Books  comes  up 
with  the  marketing  ideas  that  have 
helped  to  produce  so  many  best-sellers? 


Everyone. 


New 

57th  Editic 
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1  Wanda  Chappell,  director  of  subsidiary  rights.  Arbor  House:  1  Chuck  Thompson,  production  imaor.  Arbor  House:  3  Fern  Edison,  director  of  publicity  and 
public  relations.  Avort  Books:  4  Michael  Kazan,  publishing  manager.  Avon  Books:  5  Paul  Deykerhoff.  jobber/trade  sales  manager.  Avon  Books. 


HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  13S  BUSINESSES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES,  BROADCASTING,  NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOKS,  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  •  Connoisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  *  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper's  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  •  Motor  Boating  & 
Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Redbook  •  Sports  Afield  'Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co..  Ltd.  (United  Kingdom)  •  Maoazine  Distribution  *  Eastern  News 
Distributors  •  Communications  Data  Services  •  International  Circulation  Distributors  •  Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING 
TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TV,  Baltimore.  MD  •  WCVB-TV,  Boston,  MA  •  WDTN-TV,  Dayton,  Ohio  •  KMBC-TV,  Kansas  City,  MO  •  WISN-TV,  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WTAE-TV, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  •  Radio  Stations  •  WBAL-AM,  Baltimore,  MO  •  WIYY-FM,  Baltimore.  MO  •  WISN-AM,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WLTQ-FM,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WHTX-FM, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WTAE-AM,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WAPA-AM.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  •  Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  • 
Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligencer  •  Huron  Oaily  Tribune.  Bad  Axe.  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Morning  Times  •  Los  Angeles 
(CA)  Herald  Examiner  •  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  News  •  Midland  (TX)  Reporter-Telegram  •  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald  *  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  •  San  Francisco  (CA) 
Examiner  •  Seattle  (WA)  Post-Intelligencer  •  Weeklies  in  Michigan  and  Texas. 
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HOUSE  TRACY  KIDDER 


The  marketing  ideas  and 
talents  of  the  people  at  our 
Hearst  book  companies  have 
helped  to  move  a  steady  stream 
of  good  books  onto  best  seller 
lists. 

At  William  Morrow  &  Co., 
the  staff  helped  place  17  best¬ 
sellers  on  the  New  York  Times 
best  seller  list  in  a  recent  12- 
month  period,  including  books 
by  John  Irving,  Joseph  Wam- 
baugh,  Sidney  Sheldon,  Ken 
Follett  and  Howard  Cosell.  At 
Arbor  House,  works  by  Elmore 
Leonard  and  Gerald  A.  Browne 
achieved  best-seller  status.  And 
among  Avon  Books’  best-selling 
titles  were  works  authored  by 
Colleen  McCullough,  Kathleen 
E.  Woodiwiss,  Johanna  Lindsey 
and  Shirley  Busbee. 

Throughout  The  Hearst 
Corporation,  the  innovative 
ideas  of  our  people... all  12,000 
of  them  working  in  more  than 
135  Hearst  businesses... have 
helped  Hearst  become  one  of 
the  largest  and,  we  think,  one  of 
the  best  communications  com¬ 
panies  in  the  world. 


HOWARD  COSELL: 
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The  Hearst  Corporation 


6  Linda  Prather,  juvenile  prtxiuction  director.  William  Morrow  &  Ca:  7  Lori  Ames,  publicity  manager.  William  Morrow  &  Ca:  8  Andy  Ambraziejus. 
managing  editor,  adult  books.  William  Morrow  &Co.;9  Evan  Stone,  promotion  associate.  William  Morrow  &  Ca 


BOOKS/BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  •  Avon  •  Hearst  Books  •  Hearst  Marine  Books  *  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc.  •  Fielding’s  Guides  • 
Greenwillow  ■  Morrow  Junior  Books  *  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  *  Quill  ■  American  Druggist  ■  American  Druggist  Blue  Book « Diversion  •  Electronic  Engineers 
Master  Catalog  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Floor  Covering  Weekly  •  Industrial  Machinery  News  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalog  •  Lens  • 
Lens  on  Campus  •  Motor  Books  •  Motor  Crash  Estimating  Guide  •  Motor  Magazine  •  NARP  •  Office  World  News  •  Retirement  Advisors  Inc.  •  Today's  Office 
CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS  Hearst  Cablevision  of  California  •  Los  Gatos.  CA  •  Milpitas.  CA  •  Newark.  CA  •  Santa  Clara.  CA  •  Saratoga,  CA  •  Calile 
Proorammino  Networks  •  Arts  &  Entertainment  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  RCTV)  •  Lifetime  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC 
Video  Services  and  Viacom  International)  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  Cal  Graphics  •  Hearst  Advertising  Service  •  Hearst  Feature  Service  •  Hearst  Metrotone 
News  ’  King  Features  Syndicate  •  King  Features  Entertainment  •  Reader  Mail,  Inc. 


Issues  of  the  Information  Age: 


PROMISES  KEPT, 
PROMISES  TO  KSR 


At  the  beginning  of  this 
l\  century,  Th^ore 
N.  Vail,  president  of 
AT&T,  understood  his 
competition  not  just  as 
other  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  but  as  distance, 
loneliness,  separation. 
He  foresaw  that  the 
success  of  his  company 
could  end  the  geo- 
^phic  isolation  of  man. 
And,  in  ending  that 
isolation,  the  company’s 
success  would  be 
assured.  The  vision 
became  reality:  by  the 
mid-’70s,  America 


had  universal  telephone 
service. 

Today,  as  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Age  has  begun, 
there  is  a  new  kind 
of  isolation.  People  are 
awash  in  a  mounting 
sea  of  information,  yet 
unable  to  connect  or 
work  with  information 
in  an  orderly,  useful 
form;  that  is,  with 
the  world’s  knowledge. 
Often,  information 
machines  do  little  to 
help.  They  are  difficult 
to  use,  rigid  in  their 
demands,  generally  un¬ 
able  to  work  with  any 
but  their  own  kind. 

To  overcome  this 
new  kind  of  isolation, 
we  have  a  new  vision: 
to  make  the  Information 
Age  universal,  to  help 
build  a  worldwide  Tele¬ 
community,  not  just 
open  to  all,  but  inviting. 

At  AT&T,  we  are 
now  working  toward  the 
day  when  people 
around  the  world  will  be 
able  to  handle  infor¬ 
mation  in  any  form— 
conversation,  data, 
images,  text— as  easily 
as  they  make  a  phone 
call  today.  And  they  will 
be  able  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  form  they 
can  use,  whenever  they 
need  it,  from  wher¬ 
ever  it  is. 

We  envision  a  vast 
global  network  of  net¬ 
works,  the  mer^ng 
of  communications  and 
computers,  linking 
devices  so  incredibly 


capable,  they  will 
bend  to  the  will  of 
human  beings,  rather 
than  forcing  humans 
tobendtottieirs. 

Obviously,  no  one 
company,  no  one  nation, 
can  universalize  the 
Information  Age.  It  will 
take  the  best  minds 
of  many  companies  and 
many  nations.  The 
needs  of  our  customers 
are  creating  impera¬ 
tives  for  our  industry. 
We  need  common 
standards  and  compati¬ 
bility.  We  need  national 
and  international 
policies  that  are  open 
and  encouraging. 

And  we  need  to  make 
information  machines 
far  easier  to  use. 

We  have  the  science 
to  construct  the  systems 
now.  The  technology 
is  rapidly  taking  shape. 

We  are  dedicating 
our  minds,  our  energy, 
our  resources— our 
future— to  making  Tele¬ 
community  a  reality. 


To  bringing  the  best 
of  the  Information  Age 
to  the  world. 

Our  vision  has  its 
roots  in  AT&T’s  heritage 
of  service.  Just  as  the 
telephone  extended  the 
reach  of  the  human 
voice.  Telecommunity 
will  extend  the  reach 
and  capability  of  minds 
and  talents. 

Telecronmunity  is 
our  goal.  Technology  is 
our  meansy* 

We’re  committed  to 
leading  the  way. 


AT&T 
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WorldPaper  slated  to 
begin  distribution  in  China 


WorldPaper,  the  Boston-based 
monthly  newspaper  distributed  in 
publications  around  the  world,  is 
slated  to  begin  distribution  in  China 
next  January. 

According  to  Crocker  Snow  Jr. ,  the 
paper’s  publisher  and  editor  in  chief, 
the  agreement  with  the  Chinese  is  a 
culmination  of  more  than  six  years  of 
working  with  them. 

WorldPaper,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  just  over  800,000,  has  been 
maintaining  an  associate  editor  in 
Beijing  and  this  is  the  result  of  some 
successful  years  cooperating  editor¬ 
ially  with  the  Chinese  government, 
successful  years  cooperating  edito¬ 
rially  with  the  Chinese  government, 
ment  in  a  leading  Chinese  newspaper 
and  a  magazine  there  is  part  of  Chi¬ 
na’s  efforts  to  open  its  society  to  the 
world. 

The  Chinese  news  agency  and 
Snow  had  been  talking  abstractly 
about  the  deal  until  about  four  or  five 
months  ago,  when  Snow  said  he  was 
contacted  by  them  to  set  a  concrete 
agreement.  He  went  to  China  for  two 
days  over  the  July  4  weekend  and 
“ironed  out  pretty  much  all  the 
details.’’ 


Translation  will  be 
done  by  the  Chinese, 
but  Snow  said  It  will  be 
checked  to  see  If  It  runs 
true  to  form. 


WorldPaper  will  appear  monthly, 
16  pages,  in  Chinese,  with  editorial 
content  and  ads  generated  by  the 
paper.  Translation  will  be  done  by  the 
Chinese,  but  Snow  said  it  will  be 
checked  to  see  if  it  runs  true  to  form. 

It  will  appear  in  China  and  the 
World  magazine,  which  is  distributed 
to  approximately  13,000  Chinese 
party  people  involved  in  international 
business  and  affairs.  Snow  said. 

In  January,  WorldPaper  will  also  be 
launching  a  Pacific  Rim  edition  for 
distribution  in  publications  in  areas 
such  as  British  Columbia,  California, 
Indonesia,  Hong  Kong  and  Singa¬ 
pore.  This  is  the  first  time  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  appear  as  a  “single  common 
denominator,’’  Snow  said,  adding 
that  while  the  editorial  content  will  be 
the  same  as  other  editions,  the  Pacific 
Rim  edition  will  be  tailored  for  adver¬ 
tisers  who  previously  had  to  buy  two 
regions  to  reach  the  same  audience. 


WorldPaper  currently  appears  in  12 
magazines  (14  as  of  next  January)  and 
14  newspapers.  It  is  distributed  in  21 
countries,  with  its  strongest  appear¬ 
ance  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Rather  than  hiring  correspondents 
to  travel  to  an  area  to  report  on  it, 
WorldPaper  uses  editorial  content 
generated  by  local  journalists,  repre¬ 
senting  a  local  point  of  view. 


ANPA  gives  nod 
to  three  Audit 
Bureau  candidates 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  slated  to  recommend 
to  the  ANPA  board  of  directors  the 
endorsement  of  the  candidacies  of 
three  newspaper  directors  running  for 
reelection  as  directors  for  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  ANPA  executive  committee 
acted  in  response  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  Edward  W.  Estlow,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  Scripps 
Howard  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA/ 
NAB  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
liaison  committee.  The  board  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  is 
slated  to  consider  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  this  month. 

The  ABC  directors  are:  James  M. 
Moroney  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  A.H.  Belo  Corp., 
representing  daily  newspapers  in  the 
central  time  zone;  Thomas  B.  Sher¬ 
rill,  vice  president/marketing,  the 
Dispatch,  Columbus,  Ohio,  repre¬ 
senting  daily  newspapers  in  the  east¬ 
ern  time  zone;  and  R.  David  Threshie, 
publisher,  the  Register,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  representing  daily  newspapers 
in  the  mountain  and  pacific  time 
zones. 

The  ABC  election  of  directors  will 
take  place  at  the  annual  ABC  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York,  Nov.  12-15. 


Calif,  newspaper 
marks  120th  year 

The  Feather  River  Bulletin  of  Plu¬ 
mas  County,  Calif.,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  120th  anniversary  with  a 
special  section  on  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  county,  and  a  look 
at  publishing  the  newspaper  today. 


IBMVARsandVADs 
who know 

the  publishing  industry. 


Applications 

1 .  Accounts  Payable 

2.  Accounts  Receivable 

3.  Circulation  Management  (T.M.C.) 

4.  Classified  Advertising 

5.  Composition 

6.  General  ledger 

7.  Newsprint  Inventory  Control 

8.  Text  Entry  And  Edit 

9.  Wire  Service  Capture 

10.  Other 


Atlantic  Computer 
Corp.  1,2,3, 4,6 

Wilmington,  NC  28402 
919-763-4062 

Creative  Data  Systems, 

Inc.  1,2,3,6,7,10 


Oververland  Park,  KS 
66210 

913-451-4618 

General  Business 
Computers _ 5^ 

Cberry  Hill,  NJ  08003 
609-424-6500 

Spectrum  Engineering  5 

Wichita,  KS  67207 
316-263-9731 

Varityper _ 5^ 

East  Hanover,  Nj  07936 
201-884-6220 


I  List  is  based  on  the  VARs  and  VADs'  selection  of 

application  categories,  and  may  not  include  all 
IBM  VARs  and  VADs  in  this  industry-  If  you're 
I  interested  in  VARs  and  \  ADs  in  other  industries, 

I  call!  800  IBM-8277. 
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Choosing  the  right  computer  system 
is  easy  Mhen  you  pky  your 

f'iirrls  riorVif 


If  you’re  looking 
for  a  computer  system 
specially  designed  for 
your  business,  there’s 
an  easy  way  to  find 
one.  Just  look  for  an 
IBM  Value  Added 
Remarketer  (VAR)  or  Value 
Added  Dealer  (VAD). 

Authorized  IBM  VARs  and  VADs 
are  carefully  selected  by  IBM  to  pro¬ 
vide  computer  solutions  for  specific 
types  of  businesses.  IBM  VADs  sell 
systems  built  around  IBM  Personal 
Computers,  while  IBM  VARs  sell 
systems  built  around  other  IBM 
computers.  The  total  package  they 
provide  includes: 

•  Expertise  in  your  field. 

•  The  best  IBM  computer  for  your 
business. 

•  Software  tailored  to  your  needs. 


•  Consultation,  installation  and 
testing. 

•  Training  for  your  personnel,  and 
continuing  support. 

In  short,  a  complete  solution 
that  lets  you  concentrate  on  your 
business,  not  on  your  computer. 

Check  the  opposite  page  for 
the  IBM  VAR  or  VAD  offering  the 
application  you  need. 


And  you’ll  find  satis-  S  ==  ssrs 
faction  in  the  cards.  t  = 
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Photographer  helps  apprehend  woman’s  assailant 


Phillip  Hossack,  a  photographer  at 
the  Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Free  Press 
was  on  his  way  to  lunch  one  afternoon 
when  he  heard  a  woman  scream. 

When  he  turned  to  see  what  was 
happening,  he  saw  a  woman  on  her 
hands  and  knees  in  the  street.  Hos¬ 
sack  told  E&P  that  he  at  first  thought 
the  woman  might  have  been 
“bumped”  by  a  small  car. 

But  as  he  approached  the  crowd 
that  had  started  to  gather,  he  learned 
that  a  man  had  walked  past  the 
woman  and  punched  her  in  the  face 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

Hossack  used  his  two-way  radio  to 
contact  the  paper’s  city  desk,  which 
in  turn  called  the  police,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  fellow  Free  Press 
photographer  Glenn  Olsen  heard  the 
dispatch  over  the  two-way  radio  in  his 
car.  He  was  only  a  few  blocks  away 
from  the  paper  and  saw  a  man  who  fit 
the  description.  Olsen  followed  the 
man  until  the  police  arrived,  keeping 
the  city  desk,  and  in  turn  the  police, 
informed  of  where  the  man  was  going. 

According  to  Hossack,  the  man 
was  not  the  type  to  get  lost  in  a  crowd. 
Hossack,  six-feet-one-inch  tall, 
said  the  man  was  taller  than  he,  had 


long  hair  past  his  shoulders,  a  full 
beard  and  appeared  to  be  a  transient. 
In  addition,  he  said,  people  who  had 
seen  the  man  said  he  looked  as  if  he 
was  “high.” 

After  calling  the  paper,  Hossack 
said  he  went  to  the  nearby  bank  where 
he  was  told  the  woman  worked  to  see 
if  she  was  all  right. 

The  ironic  thing  about  it,  he  said, 
was  that  at  the  time  he  had  his 
cameras  and  other  equipment  with 
him,  so  when  he  went  into  the  bank  a 
clerk  there  told  him  the  woman  was 
not  there.  Only  later  did  he  learn  (and 
he  said  the  bank  apologized)  that 
because  he  had  his  cameras,  the  bank 
personnel  thought  he  was  there  to 
take  the  woman’s  photograph,  and 
thus  they  did  not  tell  him  that  she  was 
indeed  at  the  bank. 

According  to  Hossack,  the  man  had 
allegedly  hit  some  other  people  in  a 
similar  fashion  at  a  shopping  mall 
across  the  street  from  where  the 
photographer  saw  the  woman. 

The  man  had  no  apparent  reason 
for  what  he  did,  other  than  the  fact 
that  he  was  probably  just  “mad  at  the 
world,”  Hossack  said. 

The  woman,  he  said,  suffered  a  bro¬ 


ken  nose,  and  the  man,  later 
apprehended  by  police,  was  charged 
with  assault  and  bodily  harm. 

Florida  daily 
combines  editions 

The  News  Chief,  a  Central  Florida 
daily  newspaper  published  in  Winter 
Haven,  has  combined  the  best  of  its 
morning  and  afternoon  publications 
into  its  “Daybreak”  and  “Update” 
editions. 

Daybreak,  which  rolls  off  the 
presses  at  3:30  a.m.,  is  sold  only  in 
news  racks  and  over-the-counter 
sales  locations.  It  has  the  late  West 
Coast  sports  scores  and  the  late  night 
news. 

The  Update  edition  has  late  obitu¬ 
ary  notices,  late-breaking  morning 
news  and  updates  on  stories  that 
occurred  the  night  before.  Update, 
which  comes  off  the  press  at  11:15 
a.m.  is  designed  for  home  delivery. 

The  News  Chief  has  also  recently 
redesigned  its  newspaper,  added  a 
business  section  with  daily  stock  mar¬ 
ket  reports  and  expanded  its  coverage 
to  outlying  areas. 


CARY  FLYING  PASTERS 

BUILT-IN  INFEED  AND  TENSION  CONTROL 
INCREASES  PRODUCTION  UP  TO  40% 

Cary  reliability  means  you  can  have  up  to  16  pasters  on 
a  single-width  press.  Cary  Pasters  are  easily  retrofitted 
or  are  available  with  new  presses. 

Cary  Pasters  compliment  newspaper  presses  in 
construction  and  simplicity  and  are  easily  maintained  by 
press  mechanics. 

Our  world-wide  field  service  team  provides  experienced 
start-up  training  and  back-up.  Quotations,  including 
turnkey  installations,  to  suit  your  requirements. 

Over  500  Units  In  Operation!  Jhere  is  an  installation  near 
you,  and  we  can  arrange  a  visit.  Call  or  write  for 
complete  details. 


DESIGN  INC. 


15800  W.  Overland  Drive 
New  Berlin,  Wl  53151 
(414)  786-2509 
Telex  26-9670 


•  Automatic  Inteeds  •  Web  Guides  •  Chilistands 
•  Flying  Imprinters  •  Silicone  Applicators  •  Ribbon  Decks 

Specializing  in  Converting  Newspaper  Presses 
to  Commercial  Heat-Set  Presses. 
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Whot  Good'ol  Days? 


Rotary  press,  circa  1847,  comprised  one  type  cylinder  and  10  impressions _ 

soon  adopted  by  many  daily  newspapers  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Putting  out  a  paper  in  those  olden  days  was  one  big  hassle  -  from  the  pressroom  right 
on  through  the  mailroom.  But  today,  progressive  publishers  have  had  to  automate  every  pos¬ 
sible  operation,  and  that's  where  FERAG  comes  in.  FERAG  conveying,  processing  and  in¬ 
serting  systems  have  been  installed  in  most  countries  throughout  the  free  world  -  making 
mailrooms  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

Keep  us  in  mind  when  you’re  ready  to  automate  your  mailroom. . .  FERAG,  Inc.  Keystone 
Industrial  Park  Bristol  PA  19007  f21 51 788-0892 


New  ROTADISC  II preprint  cassette  by  FERAG.  Preprinted  sections  can  be 
wound  on  these  cassettes  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  copies/hour  -  then  stored  - 
and  finally  fed  into  the  inserting  drum  for  on-line  inserting  at  full  press  speed. 


F^ERA’G 


First  in  automated  Processing  Systems 
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Press  situation  in  Mexico  cailed  ‘one  of  the  grimmest’ 


By  MX.  Stein 

Mexico’s  press  situation  emerged 
as  one  of  the  grimmest  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  delivered  in  Vancouver, 
Canada. 

The  report  by  lAPA’s  committee 
on  freedom  of  the  press  and  informa¬ 
tion  noted  that  31  Mexican  journalists 
have  “died  violently”  in  the  past  15 
years,  four  of  them  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year. 

Said  the  report;  “The  cases  of  mur¬ 
dered  journalists  have  their  roots  in 
the  atmosphere  of  crime  which  is 
present  in  every  society,  but  what  is 
really  being  attacked  is  the  freedom  of 
expression  which  is  inconvenient  for 
those  who  have  declared  war  against 
the  truth.” 

The  report  indicated  a  link  between 
the  government  and  assaults  against 
the  press. 

Twenty-three  countries  and  the 
Caribbean  region  are  included  in  the 
survey,  which  also  singles  out  Nicara¬ 
gua,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Haiti,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Cuba,  Bolivia,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras  and  Panama  as  places 
where  press  freedom  is  blacked  out  or 
endangered  by  one  means  or  another. 

What  makes  the  Mexico  section 
stand  out  is  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
considered  one  of  most  stable 
democracies  in  Latin  America. 

The  report  said  that  still  unsolved 
are  the  murders  of  journalists 
Ernesto  Flores  Torrijos,  editor  of  El 


Popular  of  Matamoros,  and  reporter 
Norma  Moreno  Figueroa,  who  were 
killed  by  machine-gun  fire  July  19  in 
front  of  the  newspaper. 

During  the  same  week,  according 
to  the  report,  Pablo  Najera,  former 
editor  of  El  Debate,  was  murdered  in 
Los  Mochis,  Sinaloa,  and  Jorge  Bre- 
nes  Araya,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Frontera  newspapers  of  Reynosa  and 
Rio  Brava,  was  shot  down  on  his 
doorstep. 


The  lAPA  review  also  alleges  that 
last  June  9  police  broke  into  installa¬ 
tions  of  Impacto  magazine  in  Mexico 
City,  expelled  its  directors  “and  put 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  federal 
government  on  the  side  of  an  alleged 
or  real  dispute  among  magazine 
stockholders.” 

In  addition,  the  report  continued, 
the  “pretext  of  pornography  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  used  to  remove  and 
change  editors  of  publications 
opposed  to  the  government.” 

Mexican  government  monopoly  in 


satellite  transmission  also  is  charged. 

According  to  the  report,  Mexico, 
last  August,  became  the  first  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  trans¬ 
mit  digitalized  news  pages  simulta¬ 
neously  throughout  the  nation  by  way 
of  the  Morelos  satellite. 

The  new  transmission  and  printing 
system  of  the  government  newspaper 
El  Nacional  will  serve  its  18  all-color 
plants,  with  the  city  of  Monterrey 
being  the  first  link. 


However,  the  report  continued, 
before  El  Nacional  entered  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  government  issued  a  decree 
in  August,  which  automatically 
expropriates  all  satellite  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  owned  by  private 
Enterprises.  The  order  also  requires 
government  permission  or  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  use  the  new  technology  to 
send  printed  words. 

The  report  quotes  the  decree  as 
stating:  “From  the  very  time  of  their 
installation,  machines,  equipment, 
and  everything  included  in  the  system 
(of  telecommunications),  will  become 
state  property.” 

Concluded  lAPA;  “That  is  to  say, 
even  if  an  independent  newspaper 
buys  the  equipment,  has  a  receipt, 
imports  it,  pays  customs  tax,  it 
becomes  ‘state  property’  at  the 
moment  it  begins  to  operate.” 

The  regulation,  according  to  lAPA, 
also  states  that  a  government  official 
will  approve  the  hours  of  operation 
and  the  personnel  in  charge  of  instal¬ 
lations. 

“Such  measures  have  led  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  private  media  to  conclude  that 
the  federal  government  has  deprived 
independent  newspapers  of  the  tools 
and  control  over  their  own  personnel 
to  publish  the  newspapers  of  the 
future,  in  this  case  through  the  regula¬ 
tion  governing  temporary  communi¬ 
cation.” 

One  bright  spot 

lAPA  cited  one  bright  note  for 
newspapers  in  Mexico.  With  that 
country’s  entry  into  the  General 
Trade  and  Tariff  agreement,  news- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


FROM  LOS  ANGEIXS.  .  .  . 

“No  doubt  about  it,  iteople’s  tastes  are 
changing.  And  the  changes,  on  display  in 
the  nation’s  supermarkets,  are  making 
their  mark  all  along  the  nation’s  fixHi 
chain: 

“Growers  are  turning  to  exotic,  and 
profitable  crops 

“Enterprising  wholesalers  are  seeking 
high-value  agricultural  novelties 

“Astonished  retailers  haiv  seen  long- 
neglected  produce  departments  develop 
star  quality  as  a  draw  for  customers  ” 

— Bruce  Kcppcl  of  the  Lo.s  Angeles  Times 


Outstanding  in  the 

lOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

1 150  15th  St.  NW,  Washington,  IX:  2(K)71 

(202)  334-6173 


The  report  by  lAPA’s  committee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  Information  noted  that  31  Mexican 
journalists  have  “died  violently”  In  the  past 
15  years,  four  of  them  In  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year. 
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Introducing  ReCAS' Electronic! 

The  sales  tool  that  will  give  you  the  competitive  edge 
through  increased  co-op  revenue. 


^iim 

Ewo 

No  hidden  costs.  No  extra  charges. 

A  complete  package  . . .  the  service,  the  system, 
the  equipment! 


ReCAS'*" ...  a  unique  co-op  advertising 
selling  system  that  features: 

•  A  free-standing  computerized  data  base  and 
unlimited  co-op  research 

•  Product  checklists  that  help  your  sales  staff  to 
determine  what  co-op-eligible  products  retailers 
carry  while  motivating  retailers  to  use  co-op 

•  Customized  co-op  directories  that  help  retailers 
plan  advertising 

•  Complete  account  management  files  that  include 
computer-generated  memo  bills,  advertiser  his¬ 
tory  files  and  billing  reports 

•  On-line,  toll-free  accrual  assistance  service 

•  Continuous  support  and  training  from  ReCAS 

•  Bulletins  and  newsletters  notifying  you  of  new 
co-op  plans  and  promotions,  defining  strategies 
and  outlining  pertinent  marketing  trends 

•  Custom-tailored  manufacturer  letters  computer¬ 
generated  with  your  letterhead  and  your  signature 

•  Special  listings,  designed  to  your  criteria,  to  assist 
in  targeting  and  to  help  you  plan  and  sell 


FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION, 

CALL  OR  WRITE: 

Howard  Roeder 
ReCAS  Division 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc. 

1720  W.  Detweiller  Dr. 

Peoria,  Illinois  61615 

PH.  (800)  447-3214 
IN  ILLINOIS,  (800)  322-3941 

Tell  him  you  read  about  ReCAS 
in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Authorized  Dealer 
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It’s  Not  Too  Late 

To  save  taxes.  If  you’re  thinking  about  selling  your  newspaper  company  in 
the  near  future,  there  are  powerful  incentives  to  accelerate  the  process  and 
close  the  sale  before  the  end  of  1986.  Beginning  on  January  1,  1987  under  the 
current  tax  proposals: 


*  Your  personal  capital  gains  tax  payment  will  jump  by  at  least  40%; 

*  A  buyer  of  your  company’s  stock  will  be  unable  to  step  up  asset 
values  economically.  Therefore  his  taxes  will  increase  and  the 
price  he’s  willing  to  pay  may  go  down;  and 

*  You  may  be  taxed  prohibitively  if  you  split  your  company  and  sell 
each  piece  to  the  best  buyer,  forcing  you  to  sell  your  company  as 
a  whole  to  one  buyer  and  limiting  the  number  of  potential  buyers 
and  therefore  the  sale  price. 


As  a  uniquely  experienced  financial  advisor  to  newspaper  companies  and 
their  controlling  families,  First  Boston  works  with  its  clients  to  develop  and 
execute  financial  plans  swiftly,  confidentially,  and  efficiently. 

First  Boston  has  the  unparalleled  expertise  of  its  team  of  professionals 
specializing  in  mergers,  acquisitions,  divestitures  and  capital  raising  for  media 
companies.  The  group  draws  upon  the  resources  of  First  Boston’s  140-person 
Merger  and  Acquisition  Group,  with  M6cA  professionals  in  New  York,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  London  and  Tokyo. 

Leadership  in 

Mergers,  Acquisitions  and  Divestitures 

First  Boston 

Investment  Bunkers 


Leadership  in  Media  Transactions 

Many  of  the  nation’s  leading  media  companies  have  relied  on  First  Boston 
for  financial  advisory  and  execution  services  that  reflect  our  creative  approaches 
to  reaching  client  goals. 


Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 

Katz  Communications  Inc. 

American  Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc. 

King  Broadcasting  Company 

American  Television  and  Communications 

King  World  Productions,  Inc. 

Corporation 

Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated 

BHC,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 

Mark  Goodson 

Chris-Craft  Industries,  Inc. 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc. 

The  New  York  Times  Company 

Chronicle  Publishing  Company 

The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 

Communications  Satellite  Corporation 

Opryland  Entertainment 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Pearson  PLC 

Cox  Communications,  Inc. 

Rollins  Communications,  Inc. 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Company 

SEN  Companies,  Inc. 

E.  W.  Scripps  Company 

Scripps  Howard  Broadcasting  Company 

ESPN 

Storer  Communications  Inc. 

Esquire  Magazine  Group,  Inc. 

Taft  Broadcasting  Company 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

Gulf + Western  Inc. 

Time  Incorporated 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 

Tri-Star  Pictures,  Inc. 

Independent  Publications,  Inc. 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

Jack  Kent  Cooke,  Inc. 

Viacom  International  Inc. 

John  P.  Scripps  Company 

The  Walt  Disney  Company 

John  S.  Knight  Estate 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

World  Book  Finance,  Inc. 

In  the  past  eighteen  months,  First  Boston  has  advised  on  more  than  275 
mergers,  acquisitions,  divestitures  and  leveraged  buyouts  worth  more  than  $75 
billion  and  on  media  transactions  worth  more  than  $11  billion. 

The  December  3 1  tax  deadline  lends  a  critical  urgency  to  your  decisions. 
For  a  complete,  confidential  review  of  how  the  immediate  tax  and  financial 
environment  will  affect  you  and  your  company,  please  call  Chuck  Ward  or  Fred 
Smith  at  (212)  909-2000. 


Leadership  in 

Mergers,  Acquisitions  and  Divestitures 


:®l  First  Boston 


Investment  Bunkers 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Donald  M.  Stewart,  president  of 
Spelman  College  in  Atlanta,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  The  New  York  Times 
Company. 

Dr.  Stewart  is  president-elect  of  the 
New  York-based  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  and  assumes  the 
presidency  on  January  1.  His  educa¬ 
tional  and  career  specialities  are 
largely  in  the  fields  of  management 
and  public  administration. 

Before  joining  Spelman,  he  was 
associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  director  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  General  Studies  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

9|e  %  )|e 


Judith  Roales 


Donald  AA.  Stewart 


Raymond  B.  Koupal 


As  part  of  recent  corporate  officer 
changes  at  Independent  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Dover,  Del.,  the  company  has 
designated  its  first  corporate  vice 
president  and  first  full-time  treasurer 
and  named  new  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dents  for  papers  on  Delmarva  and  in 
Florida. 

Judith  Roales,  a  former  regional 
vice  president  and  most  recently  vice 
president/communications,  was 
named  corporate  vice  president, 
overseeing  business  and  financial 
operations.  She  joined  Independent 
in  1972  as  a  reporter  for  the  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover. 

O.D.  Bailey,  also  a  former  regional 
vice  president  heading  the  Delmarva 
operations,  was  named  treasurer  and 
will  be  the  chief  financial  manager. 

Alan  Turner,  formerly  regional 
vice  president  for  Florida,  is  now  vice 
president  for  Delmarva.  Turner’s 
position  in  Florida  went  to  Richard 
Hitt,  a  former  manager  with  the 
Florida  operations  of  the  New  York 
Times, 

Karen  Walters,  who  served  as 
secretary  and  treasurer,  continues  as 
corporate  secretary.  Ed  Dulin,  a  for¬ 
mer  Delaware  State  News  manager. 


continues  as  vice  president  for 
Arizona.  Also  other  key  managers  in 
the  corporate  office  in  Dover  are 
Kathy  Kunkle,  director  of  corporate 
services,  and  Jenny  Grandfield, 
internal  auditor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Marilyn  T.  Farello  was  named 
director  of  military  publications  for 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  serve  as  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Community  Newspapers- 
South  Texas  in  Universal  City.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  developing 
military  publishing  operations. 

Also,  Jay  Rosser  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Antonio  Monthly,  a 
Harte-Hanks  city  magazine.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  the  company’s 
Texas  Weekly  Magazine  until  it 
ceased  publication  in  August. 

Gerald  Garcia  Jr.,  most  recently 
vice  president  of  the  Gannett  West 
Newspaper  Group  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tucson  Citizen,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  Harte- 
Hanks’s  Bryan-College  Station 
(Texas)  Eagle.  He  replaced  John  T. 
Williams,  now  publisher  of  the 
Plano  (Texas)  Star-Courier . 


Raymond  B.  Koupal  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
moving  up  from  controller,  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Koupal  joined  the  Courant  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  where  he  was 
business  manager  and  controller.  He 
previously  was  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily 
Record  and  had  worked  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  various  management  posi¬ 
tions. 

*  3|c  sc 

JEANNINE  Stein,  former  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  society 
editor  and  columnist,  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  a  st^  writer  in  the 
View  section.  A  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Los  Angeles  graduate,  Stein 
also  has  worked  for  the  Houston  Post 
and  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson. 

He  9|e  % 

Kathy  Parulski,  with  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  for  12  years  and  most 
recently  advertising  manager,  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  the  Far¬ 
mington  Valley  Herald,  Simsbury, 
Conn. 

Louis  E.  Ball  Jr. ,  former  publisher 
of  the  Simsbury  paper,  has  been 
named  publisher  emeritus.  Both  the 
Bristol  and  Simsbury  papers  are 
owned  by  Loren  Ghiglione. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  NX.  27619 

31  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


MAKE  A  WISH  COLUMN 

(Available  weekly  or  daily) 

OR 

CHRISTMAS  MAKE  A  WISH  COLUMN 

Attracts  readers  of  all  ages.  Grants  reader’s 
wishes.  Features  everyday  heros,  heroines, 
volunteers,  and  people  who  brighten  the  day 
for  someone  else.  Can  be  aimed  at  specific  age 
group  if  desired  -  teens,  children,  adults, 
general.  Watch  for  my  classified  ad  weekly  in 
this  magazine.  1  month  free  trial  for  weekly. 


For  more  information  contact: 
Patricia  Foote 


P.O.  Box  36524 
Grosse  Pte.  Ml  48236 
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Under  the  new  ownership  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  has  named 
William  L.  Honeysett  publisher. 

John  Komen  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  with  responsibility  for  the  paper’s 
editorial  pages,  and  Norman  Bell  is 
managing  editor  with  responsibility 
for  news  coverage. 

Honeysett  was  president  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Company,  which 
owned  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and 
other  properties. 

Elbert  H.  Baker  II,  whose  family 
sold  the  News  Tribune’s  assets  to 
McClatchy,  was  the  newspaper’s 
publisher  and  remains 
as  publisher  emeritus. 

Komen  and  Bell  had  the  same  titles 
under  Baker  family  ownership,  and 
except  for  Bell  having  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  news  coverage,  their  duties 
will  remain  the  same. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  R.  Franco,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  affairs  at  the  National 
Technical  Institute  of  the  Deaf  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  appointed  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  at  his  alma  mater,  Boston 
University.  He  is  a  former  Rochester 
bureau  manager  for  United  Press 
International. 

i|C  i|C  9it 

Otto  B.  Schoepfle,  76,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Lorain  County  Print¬ 
ing  &  Publishing  Company,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  retired  on  Oct.  1. 

Schoepfle  joined  the  company, 
which  owns  the  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram  and  Medina  County 
Gazette,  in  1947.  After  the  death  of 
owner  and  publisher  Arthur  C.  Hud- 
NUTT  in  1950,  Schoepfle  became 
president  and  conducted  the  business 
as  trustee  of  the  Hudnutt  Trusts,  until 
1970  when  Arthur  D.  Hudnutt  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  publisher. 

Schoepfle  remains  president  of  the 
Elyria-Lorain  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  has  had  an  interest  since  1958. 


Correction 

We  regret  that  inadvertently  last 
week’s  Newspeople  carried  an  old 
release,  which  detailed  Alan  M.  Hor¬ 
ton’s  Viewtron/Pittsburgh  appoint¬ 
ment  and  was  not  about  his  subse¬ 
quent  appointments. 

The  updated  information  appears 
below: 

Alan  M.  Horton  has  been  named 
publisher.  Southern  California  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  South  Gate,  California,  a 
Scripps  Howard  Co.,  by  William  R. 
Burleigh,  senior  vice  president. 
Newspapers/  Publications,  for  the 
Cinncinnati-based  Scripps  Howard. 

At  the  same  time,  Burleigh 
announced  that  William  F.  LaMEE, 
has  been  named  general  manager  of 
Southern  California  Publishing  Co. 

Horton  succeeds  Robert  J. 
Hively,  who  was  named  general 
manager  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Co., 
a  Scripps  Howard  company. 

As  publisher,  Horton  will  direct  all 
operations  of  the  24  SCPC  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers,  which  are  circu¬ 
lated  to  42 1 ,0()0  homes  throughout  the 
area. 

Horton  has  served  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher  at  SCPC  since  mid-July. 
He  joined  the  company  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  where  he  had  served  as  a 
consultant. 

Previously  he  was  general  manager 
of  Scripps  Howard  Videotex  Corp., 
the  company’s  experimental  “elec¬ 
tronic  newspaper’’  operation  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Viewtron/Pittsburgh  provided 
instant  consumer-oriented  informa¬ 
tion  through  subscribers’  personal 
computers. 

An  award  winning  journalist,  Hor¬ 
ton  previously  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  editor  of 
the  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News,  national 
correspondent  for  the  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  News  Service  and  reporter  for  the 


Cleveland  Press  and  the  Cincinnati 
Post. 

Among  his  many  awards  are  the 
Raymond  Clapper  Award  for  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  and  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  Sweepstakes 
Award  for  editorial  writing. 

Horton  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  received  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  English. 

LaMee,  who  will  oversee  day  to 
day  business  operations  of  SCPC,  has 
been  the  company’s  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  since  July  1985.  He  is  a  veteran 
newspaper  executive,  having  served 
as  publisher  for  several  newspapers 
for  Ingersoll  Publications  Co. 

He  also  was  partner  and  co-owner 
of  FTN  Publications,  the  Florida 
Group  and  Florida  Printing  and 
Graphics,  Inc.,  and  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Bradenton  Herald, 
among  other  newspaper  posts. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  where  he  earned  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  degree  in  business 
administration. 

3|c  * 

Daniel  L.  Walker,  formerly  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  The 
Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash.,  has 
moved  to  the  same  position  at  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 


What’s  going  on 
at  NCR? 

[ZIBES 

To  find  out,  take  a  look  at 
the  NCR  News  Service,  an 
around-the-clock,  online, 
electronic  news  retrieval 
service.  This  computerized 
service  gives  you  NCR 
news  releases,  executive 
speeches,  product 
specifications,  financial 
data,  electronic  mail  and 
much  more.  Access  is 
through  virtually  any  type 
of  terminal. 

Editors  and  publishers 
can  subscribe  to  the  NCR 
News  Service  free  of 
charge.  Call(513)445-2075 
to  find  out  how  you  can 
get  online. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  NEGOTIATIONS 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

Over  63  years  of  continuous, 
thorough,  and  reliable  service. 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
(913)  236-5400 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


\ 


RICHARD  HOLDEN  has  been  named 
financial  editar  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  with  responsibility  for  a  new 
desk  which  will  edit  and  layout  coverage 
of  markets  and  investments. 

Holden  joined  the  Journal  in  1973 
as  a  national  copyreader.  He  moved  to 
Hong  Kong  in  1976  to  join  the  Asian 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  was  named 
news  editor  in  1978.  He  returned  to 
New  York  a  year  later  and  has  served 
as  night  news  editor,  chief  copy  editor 
and  national  news  production  man¬ 
ager. 


Five  new  correspondents  named  to 
the  Washington  bureau  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  are  Gary 
Thatcher,  Robert  Hey,  Ronald 
Rheem  II,  Robert  Press  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Bradley. 

Thatcher  joined  the  Monitor  in  1974 
as  a  staff  writer  on  New  England 
regional  issues.  Since  then  he  has 
served  as  Atlanta  bureau  chief,  in 
Johannesburg  as  correspondent,  and 
most  recently  as  Moscow  bureau 
chief. 

Hey,  who  will  cover  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
has  been  in  Boston  as  senior  editorial 
writer  since  1983.  He  previously  held 
other  posts  including  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  assistant  bureau 
chief  in  Washington. 


Rheem  joins  the  Washington 
bureau  as  a  staff  writer  on  science, 
technology  and  environment.  He  was 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  where  he  was  liaison 
to  the  White  House  Cabinet  council. 

Press,  the  new  Third  World  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Washington,  joined  the 
Monitor  in  1972  and  has  worked  as 
New  England  news  reporter  and  as 
Chicago  and  Atlanta  correspondent. 
Earlier  in  his  career.  Press  spent  four 
years  in  Africa  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Bradley,  most  recently  business 
writer  at  the  newspaper,  will  cover 
business  news  for  the  Washington 
bureau. 


OBITUARIES  1 

J.  Stanton  Berens,  65,  long-time 
reporter  and  editor  for  United  Press 
International,  died  September  26  in 
Miriam  Hospital,  Providence.  He  was 
to  have  received  the  Yankee  Quill 
Award  on  October  16  from  the  New 
England  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Berens  joined  the  then  United 
Press  in  1941  as  an  office  boy  and 
became  a  reporter  November  28, 
1942,  in  covering  the  fire  at  a  Boston 
night  club  which  killed  500  people.  He 
left  United  Press  International  in 
1974,  after  having  served  as  a 
reporter,  news  editor,  Boston  bureau 
manager  and  New  England  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fanne  Wade  Hearst,  70,  widow  of 
John  Randolph  Hearst,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  17  at  the  Southampton,  L.I., 
home  of  her  daughter  Deborah 
Hearst. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

OxiE  Reichler,  87,  former  editor 
and  vice  president  of  the  Yonkers 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman,  died  July  7 
in  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  in  the  late  20s 
was  a  reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  He 
joined  the  Yonkers  Statesman  in  1930 
and  continued  as  associate  editor 
when  the  Statesman  merged  with  the 
old  Yonkers  Herald  to  become  the 
Herald  Statesman.  In  1938,  he  was 
appointed  editor  and  in  1957  was 
elected  vice  president. 

Among  his  honors  were  the  George 
K.  Polk  Award  for  distinguished 
reporting  and  editorial  writing  and  the 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  municipal 
affairs. 


EXTRA  LINAGE 


TV  Listings 
Seniors’  Pages 
Dining/Movie  Directories 
Supported  by  EXTRA  BUSINESS 
sold  by  us  on  an  annual  basis  at 
Premium  Rate.  Free  editorial  matter 
INCLUDING  TV  LISTINGS. 

YOU  NET  YOUR  RATE 

Dickinson  Multi-Media  Services,  Inc. 
Sen/icing  newspapers  for  over  45  years. 

271  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10016 
(212)  532-0170  or 
1  (800)  874-7785 


HARE*  FORD 


Newspaper  and  Broadcast 
Media  Brokers... and  More 


Successful  negotiators 
whose  skills  and  contacts 
give  you  the  results  you 
want,  when  you  want  them. 

Well-known  and  respected 
professionals  in  the  print  and 
broadcast  industries.  Total 
media  expertise  in  the 
following  areas: 
•  Newspaper,  Radio, 
Television  and  Cable 

•  Sales,  Pricing,  Profitability 

•  Buyer /Seller  Contacts 

•  Negotiations  and  Closings 

•  Media  Property  Appraisals 


Richard  L.  Hare 

Newspaper  Specialist 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  NY  14615 
716/621-6873 


Milton  Q.  Ford 

Broadcast  Media  Specialist 
5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1135 
Memphis,  TN  38157 
901/767-7980 


Call  or  write  today  for  the  new  Hare  &  Ford  brochure. 


CNcklnson 

M-M 
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MORE THAN A 
PRODUCTION 
SYSTEM 


CYBERQRAPHIC  5Y5TEM5  GIVE  YOU  A  FULLY  AUTOMATED 
MEW5PAPER  PRE-PRE55  5Y5TEM. 


Over  the  past  seven  years,  CYBERQRAPHIC 
SYSTEMS  has  been  providing  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  systems  that  are  totally  integrated, 
incorporating  editorial,  classified,  layout  and 
display  advertising.  And  as  you  Know,  integra¬ 
tion  is  the  key  to  growth  and  automation.  A 
CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEM  may  be  the  last  pro¬ 
duction  system  your  newspaper  will  ever  need. 
CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  also  offers  you  a 
choice  of  either  a  completely  new  system  or 
the  option  of  gradual  expansion  by  interfacing 
to  your  present  system.  Our  system  works  with 


any  DEC  CPU  product  using  VAXA/MS  or 
RSXllM  op>erating  systems. 

The  intelligent  CYBERGRAPHIC  terminals  give 
you  WYSIWYG  display  interaction  and  full 
graphics  capability.  From  simple  keyboard  entry 
to  modular  make-up  and  manipulation,  every¬ 
thing  is  performed  in  the  terminal.  This  provides 
consistent  response,  greater  user  control,  and 
high-speed  performance  regardless  of  system 
load.  You  need  more  than  a  production  system. 
You  need  CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS. 


the  cost  effective  solution 


cubergiaphic 


CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC. 

47  Constitution  Drive,  Bedford,  N.H.  03102 

(603)  472-2523 

POP/11,  VAX,  VAX/VMS,  RSXllM,  and  DEC  are  trademarhs  of  DIGITAL  EQUIPMEMT  CORPORATIOM 
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ADVERTISING 


Tourist  tabloid 

Three  Texas  papers  attempt  to  stimulate  the  local  economy  by  running 
a  section  promoting  their  market  in  newspapers  in  10  surrounding  states 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Tourism  in  Texas’  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley  is  second  only  to  ajgriculture  in 
terms  of  generating  business,  so  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Group  of  news¬ 
papers  decided  to  stimulate  the  econ¬ 
omy  by  trying  to  reach  potential  visi¬ 
tors  from  nearby  states. 

According  to  Dale  Pearson,  mar¬ 
keting  director  for  the  group  that 
includes  the  Harlingen  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star,  the  McAllen  Monitor  and  the 
Brownsville  Herald  —  all  Freedom 
newspapers  —  most  of  the  people 
who  visit  the  area  are  farmers  from 
neighboring  states  who  spend  two  or 
three  months  in  the  Valley  during  the 
winter,  and  most  of  them,  90%,  return 
every  year. 

To  find  out  just  who  these  people 
are,  the  three  newspapers  ran  cou¬ 
pons  for  six  months  during  the  winter, 
coupons  that  would  enable  readers  to 
receive  in  the  mail  an  update  on  Val¬ 
ley  news  from  the  summer. 

From  those  coupons,  20,000  names 
and  addresses  were  fed  into  a  com¬ 
puter  that  drew  a  profile  of  who  these 
people  are,  and  where  they  are  from, 
Pearson  continued. 

As  most  of  the  respondents  were 
from  rural  areas  in  10  nearby  states, 
Pearson  said  the  Valley  group 
targeted  some  175-200  newspapers 
with  daily  paid  circulations  of  10,000 
or  less  in  those  states  as  papers  in 
which  a  specially  designed  tabloid 
promoting  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 


BUOY  rm  muTBH!  yacatkh  m  wabm  a  sunhy  south  rauai 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 


Rio  Grande  Valley  tourist  tab 

would  be  inserted. 

The  percentage  of  the  500,000,  10- 
inch-by- 10-inch  tabloids  that  went  to 
papers  in  each  state  was  based  on  the 
percentage  of  respondents  from  that 
state,  Pearson  said,  adding  that  not 
one  tabloid  went  into  a  Texas  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  group  newspapers’  national 
reps,  Papert  Companies,  got  the 
insertion  rates  in  the  out-of-state 
newspapers,  rates  that  ranged  from 
$25-to-$219  per  thousand.  The  group 
decided  to  keep  a  $60  CPM  average, 
Pearson  said,  and  found  55  newspa¬ 
pers  that  came  within  the  insertion 
budget. 

Display  and  classified  advertising 
departments  from  the  three  Rio 
Grande  Valley  newspapers  sold  the 
tabloid  to  local  advertisers,  including 


hotels,  tourist  bureaus  and  recreation 
vehicle  parks.  The  32-page  tabloid 
was  printed  heatset/offset  in 
Merango,  Iowa  —  a  central  location 
that  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution,  Pearson  said. 

While  he  noted  that  ad  rates  were 
high,  $4,500  for  a  full-page,  full-color 
ad,  Pearson  said  it  would  cost  the 
advertisers  almost  $56,000  if  they 
tried  to  run  similar  ROP  in  all  the 
papers.  The  CPM  came  out  to  about 
$7  per  thousand,  much  less  than 
advertising  in  a  magazine  such  as 
Trailer  Life  or  Modern  Maturity, 
which  would  cost  about  $15-$25  per 
thousand,  he  added. 

The  tabloids,  which  included  10 
editorial  pages,  were  inserted  on  dif¬ 
ferent  days  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  second  and  third  weeks  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  three  papers  lost  between 
$l,000-$2,000  on  the  project,  a  loss 
they  will  split  three  ways,  but  Pearson 
said  the  project  will  pay  off  in  terms  of 
stimulating  business  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  (which  leads  to  more 
advertising  in  the  newspapers)  and  to 
a  general  feeling  that  the  three  news¬ 
papers  are  the  “good  guys.’’ 

“Next  year,  if  this  works  like  we 
think  it  will,  we  will  put  together  an 
even  bigger  and  better  package  — 
more  markets,  pinpointed  response, 
fine  tuned,  more  tabloids,’’  Pearson 
said.  “And  maybe  make  a  little 
money.’’ 

Almost  all  the  ads  in  the  tabloid 
have  a  coupon,  800-number  or  phone 
number  that  people  can  call  for  more 
information,  and  Pearson  expected 
that  measuring  the  responses  would 
start  in  mid-October. 

Quebecor  acquires 
weekly  newspaper 

Quebecor  and  Octave  Lapointe, 
owner  of  La  Voix  Gasp6sienne  Inc., 
have  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
acquisition  by  Quebecor  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  La  Voix  Gaspi- 
sienne,  distributed  in  Matane, 
Canada,  and  vicinity.  Both  parties 
agreed  to  complete  the  transaction  by 
Oct.  2. 


^cattle  Po0t-JnteUt(iettcer 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has 
chosen  VU/TEXT  as  their  electronic 
library  system. 

VU/TEXT 

*  A  Knioht-Btdrter  ComBonw 
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Publisher  shuts  down  one  of  two  weeklies 

Blames  higher  postal  rates  and  loss  of  advertisers  to  direct  mail 


Newspaper  publisher  Charles 
Claybaugh  said  he  can  no  longer  pub¬ 
lish  two  newspapers  a  week  due  to 
higher  postal  rates  and  the  loss  of 
major  food  advertisers  to  direct  mail 
competition. 

Instead  of  publishing  the  Box  Elder 
News  of  Brigham  City,  Utah,  on 
Saturday  and  the  Box  Elder  Journal 
on  Wednesday,  Claybaugh  will  now 
print  only  the  Wednesday  edition. 
The  time  remaining  on  unexpired  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  doubled  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  closure  of  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion. 

Claybaugh  said  a  staff  reduction 
will  also  occur,  but  he  declined  to 
furnish  details. 

“As  many  of  our  readers  are  prob¬ 
ably  aware,  many  small  newspapers 
in  this  country  are  in  financial  trouble. 
Here  at  the  News  and  Journal  we  find 
that  we  are  no  exception.  Higher 
postal  fees  and  the  loss  of  advertising 
revenue  to  direct  mail  companies  are 
the  main  cause  of  these  troubles,” 
Claybaugh  said  in  an  edition  of  the 
Box  Elder  News. 

The  publisher  said  the  action  is  not 
a  positive  development  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  is  a  necessary  action. 

In  an  editorial  accompanying  the 
announcement,  Claybaugh  wrote: 

“The  Box  Elder  News  and  Journal 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  same  devel¬ 
opment  as  other  weekly  newspapers. 
A  direct  mail  company  known  as 
Advo  has  siphoned  off  much  of  the 
advertising  dollars  that  traditionally 
have  gone  to  local  newspapers.” 

Claybaugh  said  his  paper  offered  to 
run  Safeway,  Kent’s  and  Smith’s 
Food  King  grocery  ads  at  prices  equal 
to  or  better  than  Advo,  but  failed  to 
receive  advertising  funds  from  those 
companies. 

Claybaugh  said  Advo  “creams  off 
the  advertising  revenue”  and  doesn’t 
have  the  expense  of  reporting  com¬ 
munity  news. 

“Advo  doesn’t  cover  school  board, 
county  commission  and  city  council 
meetings.  It  doesn’t  spend  a  day  out 
west  getting  pictures  and  information 
for  a  story  about  West  Desert  pump- 


(The  above  article  was  reprinted  with 
permission  from  the  Ogden  [Utah] 
Standard-Examiner,  where  it  origi¬ 
nally  appeared.) 


ing.  Have  you  ever  seen  Advo  feature 
a  yard  of  the  month,  promote  rede¬ 
velopment,  tell  taxpayers  about 
budgets  and  zoning,  announce  new 
businesses  or  tell  what’s  happening  in 
local  courts? 


“Advo  doesn’t  cover 
school  board,  county 
commission  and  city 
councii  meetings. 


“Clubs  don’t  call  Advo  to  take  a 
picture  at  7  a.m.  or  10  p.m.  You’ll 
never  see  Advo  walking  the  sidelines 
at  a  high  school  football  game  with 
camera  and  clipboard,  or  holding  the 
press  for  a  late  obituary,”  Claybaugh 
said  in  a  related  editorial  on  the  cut¬ 
back. 


The  publisher  said  the  two  papers 
trace  their  history  back  as  far  as  1890. 
His  father,  C.W.  Claybaugh,  bought 
the  publications  during  World  War  II. 

Scripps  Howard 
offer  grants  for 
literacy  projects 

To  help  combat  illiteracy  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Scripps  Howard  is  offering  grants 
of  up  to  $10,000  to  literacy  projects  in 
Scripps  Howard  communities  nation¬ 
wide. 

In  addition,  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation  is  considering  grants  for 
special  projects  being  carried  out  by 
Scripps  Howard  properties  and/or 
associated  literacy  campaigns  in  their 
communities. 


688  PAPERS 
ARE  RUILDING  PROFITS 
WITHOUT  LAYING  OUT  A  CENT 
NOW  WE’VE  GOT  PLANS  FOR  YOU. 


If  you  could  increase  revenue 
and  readership  without  spending 
company  money,  wouldn’t  you 
do  it? 

U-BILD,  the  world’s  best  and 
most  widely  syndicated  series  of 
‘‘do-it-yourself  ”  columns,  does  it 
every  day.  W  hen  you  run  a 
I’-BILD  editorial  or  classified 
column,  we  rebate  25%  of  the 
project  sales  it  generates  directly 
to  you.  And  since  1948,  L’-BILD 
columns  have  been  consistent 
winners. 

With  over  1, ()()()  woodworking 
and  handicraft  projects  already 
developed  (and  more  to  come),  we 
have  plans  to  suit  everv  kind  of 


reader.  Easy  and  inexpensive  to 
build,  U-BlI.D’s  popular  designs 
range  from  “period  ”  to  modern, 
home  improvement  to  toys. 

'I'here’s  no  contract  to  sign  — 
you  run  when  you  want,  in  the 
format  you  want.  We  write  the 
copy,  provide  artwork,  receive 
orders  directly,  handle  all 
customer  service,  and  provide  a 
written  accounting  of  orders 
received.  You  just  sit  back  and 
let  the  commissions  pour  in. 

Call  818-785-6.568  for  more 
details,  or  write  us  at  the  address 
below.  We’ve  got  designs  on  your 
profit  plans. 


mU-Md 


P.O.  Box  2383  •  Van  Xuys,  CA  91409  •  (818)  785-6368 
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Life  in  the  ‘fast  track’  not  a  compiete  joy  ride 

Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat’s  $31  million  production  plant  contains  some 
of  the  most  modern  technology  available,  but  the  ‘bugs’  must  be  worked  out 


By  George  Garneau 

For  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat,  life  in  the  fast  track  has  not 
been  a  complete  joyride. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.-owned 
daily’s  $31  million  construction  of  a 
satellite  production  plant  by  the  so- 
called  “fast  track’’  method,  an 
accelerated  plan  in  which  engineering 
occurs  during  construction,  was  fin¬ 
ished  about  on  schedule  in  August,  a 
year  after  groundbreaking. 

But  since  two  years  of  construction 
were  crammed  into  one,  a  host  of 
problems  also  were  condensed. 

“Everything  that  could  go  wrong 
seems  to  have  gone  wrong,”  said  Joe 
Tarrer,  director  of  operations.  Even 
things  that  nobody  thought  could  go 
wrong  did,  said  Tarrer,  who  directed 
the  18-month,  fast-track  construction 
of  the  new  plant  at  the  Times  Co.’s 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune. 

Tarrer  said  problems  included  a 
press-unit  fire  that  caused  $25,000 
damage,  an  ink-mixing  error,  collid¬ 
ing  robots,  self-destructing  conveyor 
line  grippers  and  a  receiving  office  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  building. 

Saying  problems  were  not  unusual 
on  such  a  project,  Tarrer  called  most 
of  the  glitches  “normal  training  curve 
problems.” 

Despite  the  rule  of  Murphy’s  Law, 
the  Press  Democrat  plant  is  up  and 
running.  It  was  completed  within 
days  of  its  one-year  schedule  and  in 
September  took  over  production  from 
the  outmoded  downtown  plant.  Using 
some  of  the  most  modern  technology 
available,  it  is  producing  a  redesigned 
paper,  including  vastly  increased 
color. 

“I’m  amazed  that  we  got  so  far  in 
such  a  short  time,”  remarked  Larry 
Faus,  the  technical  services  manager, 
who  has  borne  the  brunt  of  many 
start-up  problems. 

“Based  on  a  scale  of  one  to  10,  I’d 
say  we’re  doing  six  or  seven,”  Tarrer 
said.  “We’ve  had  our  ups  and  downs 
but  the  time  between  problems  is  get¬ 
ting  longer.” 

It  has  been  no  small  feat,  consider¬ 
ing  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
job  —  and  that  it  all  was  done  a  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Times  Co. 
bought  the  Press  Democrat,  which 


Director  of  operations  Joe  Tarrer. 


circulates  about  77,000  daily  and 
86,000  Sunday  in  four  counties  north 
of  San  Francisco. 

Three  months  after  it  took  posses¬ 
sion  in  May  1985,  the  Times  Co. 
began  construction.  In  the  fast-track 
system,  initial  phases  of  construction 
begin  while  the  remainder  are  engi¬ 
neered  and  let  out  for  contract. 


Saying  problems  were 
not  unusual  on  such  a 
project,  Tarrer  called 
most  of  the  glitches 
“normal  training  curve 
problems.” 


“You  engineer  as  you  build,”  Tar¬ 
rer  said. 

The  plant  has  succeeded  in  that  it 
prints  the  paper  every  day.  But  there 
have  been  bugs  in  the  new  system, 
sometimes  resulting  in  late  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  they  persisted  when  a 
reporter  visited  early  in  October. 

The  78,000-square-foot  plant 
includes  the  latest  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  press  equipped  with  Ryco 
spray-bar  dampening,  Crosfield  fac¬ 


simile  equipment  transmitting  by 
multiplexed  fiber-optic  cable,  robotic 
automatic  guided  vehicles  (AG Vs)  by 
FMC  Corp.  for  delivering  newsprint 
to  the  press  and  automated  Ferag 
equipment  for  moving  and  inserting 
the  paper  in  the  mailroom. 

The  job  was  designed  and  engi¬ 
neered  by  Charles  T.  Main  Co.  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  contractor  was 
Parsons  Construction  Services  of 
Houston,  Texas.  Both  firms  are  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Parsons  Inc.  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.  The  paper  was  redesigned  by 
graphic  desinger  Lou  Silverstein. 
Improvements  have  been  supported 
by  a  heavy  promotional  campaign. 

The  plant  is  located  on  20  acres  in 
an  industrial  area  of  Rohnert  Park, 
seven  miles  south  of  Santa  Rosa.  It 
replaces  the  Press  Democrat’s  down¬ 
town  production  facilities,  whose 
Hoe  Colormatic  letterpress  press  and 
undersized  mailroom  were  outmoded 
and  increasingly  inadequate. 

Tarrer  used  a  “blitz  calendar”  for 
scheduling.  He  assigned  specific 
tasks  and  completion  dates.  Members 
of  a  management  team  met  weekly. 
Work  weeks  of  60  to  80  hours  were 
not  uncommon  for  some  people  in¬ 
volved  in  the  project. 

The  job  was  a  challenge  from  the 
start.  After  winning  local  government 
approval  of  its  initial  plans,  the  paper 
had  to  dig  up  and  remove  more  than 
1,500  cubic  yards  of  unstable  adobe 
and  then  replace  it  with  other  dirt. 

Because  of  the  area’s  vulnerability 
to  earthquakes,  extra  steel  was  added 
to  the  building  for  strength. 

“God  would  almost  have  to  bring  a 
friend  to  push  it  over,”  Tarrer  hyper¬ 
bolized. 

The  mailroom  was  designed  big  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  large  volume 
of  inserts  and  equipment.  The  Ferag 
system  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
inserting  on  line  either  preprints  from 
pallets  or  from  disks  of  printed  matter 
wound  earlier  from  the  press.  It 
includes  a  Ferag  drum-type  inserter, 
single-gripper  conveyor,  winding  and 
unwinding  stations,  feeding  stations 
and  three  new  Quipp  stackers. 

Because  of  problems  with  the 
winder,  the  business  and  classified 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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THE  ADS 

FROM  OUTER  SMCE 
ARE  HERE! 


It’s  working  all  across 
America.  At  the  New  York  Times. 
Newark  Star- Ledger.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Chronicle  and  Examiner. 
The  Boston  Globe.  In  Chicago, 
at  the  Tribune  and  Sun-Times. 

In  Philadelphia,  at  the  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News.  It’s  working  for 
the  Washington  Post,  Houston 
Chronicle  and  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

These  are  pioneer  AD/SAT 
newspapers.  AD/SAT- the  satel¬ 
lite  network  that’s  linking  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  with  newspapers, 
to  deliver  ads  at  the  speed  of 
light.  Eliminating  the  late,  the 
mangled,  the  lost  and  the  unre- 
fJroducible.  Ending  your  worries 


about  ads  which  never  run. 
Revenue  you  never  see. 

Demonstration  agencies 
are  now  sending  repro  material 
to  these  newspapers.  The  trans¬ 
mission  takes  seconds.  And  the 
quality  of  reproduction  would 
make  any  production  manager 
dance  for  joy. 

What’s  more,  there’s  also 
the  added  bonus  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  message  system  -  for  the 
first  time  directly  linking  ad 
agencies  with  newspapers  and 
their  representatives. 

The  number  of  AD/SAT 
newspapers  is  rapidly  growing. 


because  the  dream  is  now  a 
reality.  So  are  the  benefits. 

If  your  newspaper  hasn’t 
explored  ads  from  outer  space 
yet,  now’s  the  time. 

Wfite:  AD/SAT,  527  W.  34th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10001.  Or 
call:  212/330-0678. 


h\  I, 

We  deliver  newspaper  ads 
at  the  speed  of  light. 
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‘Fast  track’ 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


sections  that  were  printed  earlier  in 
the  day  could  not  be  wound  on  disks 
and  inserted  automatically  as 
intended.  Instead,  the  late  sections 
had  to  be  combined  with  advance  sec¬ 
tions  manually.  During  insertion  of  a 
total-market-coverage  product,  the 
floor  below  the  inserter  was  littered 
with  preprints  that  fell  out. 

The  Crosfield  Datrax  facsimile 
equipment  was  not  working.  Instead, 
mechanicals  had  to  be  transported  by 
messenger  from  downtown.  Techni¬ 
cal  services  director  Faus  said  there 
was  a  problem  with  “noise”  on  the 
fiber-optic  cable  that  slightly  blurred 
solids  on  the  nameplate.  He  said  it 
was  the  first  time  a  newspaper  had 
faced  the  problem  of  a  multiplexed,  or 
redundant,  link,  as  opposed  to  station 
to  station,  in  fiber-optic  data  trans¬ 
mission,  and  the  results  of  the  Press 
Democrat’s  efforts  would  likely  affect 
future  uses.  The  system  of  two  read¬ 
ers  and  two  writers  uses  12  fibers  and 
at  this  point  in  newspapers  is  “very, 
very  unique,”  Faus  said. 

In  the  reel  room,  operators  have  to 
press  a  button  to  call  for  newsprint 
when  a  roll  runs  low.  A  robot  is  then 
automatically  dispatched  with  the 
proper  sized  roll  for  the  reel.  There 
were  problems  with  the  three 
AG  Vs  —  nicknamed  Pat,  Mike  and 
Tim  —  stopping  when  they  ran  off 
wire  tracks  embedded  in  the  floor. 
Manufacturer  representatives  who 
were  on  hand  to  perfect  the  system 
restarted  the  robots.  Collisions  re¬ 
ported  earlier  were  not  in  evidence. 

To  compound  the  problems  of 
installing  new  technology,  contracts 
with  several  labor  unions  expired  on 
June  30  and  are  still  open.  Tarrer  said 
there  would  be  “some  job  losses  with 
the  mailers”  and  that  there  was  a 
contract  in  principal  with  the  press 
operators  awaiting  agreement  on 
money. 

Technical  services  was  planning  to 
add  two  more  people  to  its  staff  of 
four,  however. 

One  of  the  central  problems  in  get¬ 
ting  the  new  plant  operating  smoothly 
was  training,  Tarrer  said.  Letterpress 
press  operators  had  to  be  trained  on 
offset,  and  mailroom  workers  who 
were  used  to  carousel-type  inserters 
had  to  be  trained  on  the  drum-type 
inserter  and  disk-storage  techniques. 

In  retrospect,  Tarrer  said  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  more  training  in 


New  eight-unit  Goss  Headliner  Offset  Press  at  Rohnert  Park  plant. 


advance  on  new  equipment  and  more 
lead  time  before  going  to  live  produc¬ 
tion.  He  recommended  newspapers 
doing  similar  projects  have  a  machin¬ 
ist  on  staff  to  handle  special  prob¬ 
lems. 

Tarrer  said  that  a  daily  meeting  at 
7:30  p.m.  of  all  department  heads  at 
the  new  plant  helps  familiarize  other 
departments  with  the  problems  of 


production. 

The  Press  Democrat  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  quality  control  program  for 
the  new  plant  and  brought  in  its  chief 
photographer  to  manage  it. 

Asked  what  he  would  do  dif¬ 
ferently,  Tarrer  said  he  would  have 
asked  the  publisher  for  more  time, 
and  whatever  extra  time  he  was 
given,  he  would  ask  for  more  still. 


New  electronic  information  service  started 


The  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corp.  and  COVIDEA  have 
started  New  York  Pulse,  an  interac¬ 
tive  electronic  information  service 
featuring  news,  sports,  weather  and 
reviews  of  restaurants,  theater,  film, 
the  arts  and  other  activities  in  New 
York. 

The  service  is  delivered  through 
COVIDEA’s  TARGET  videotex  net¬ 
work.  COVIDEA,  based  in  Jericho, 
N.Y.,  operates  a  videotex  system  in 
partnership  with  AT&T,  Chemical 
Bank,  Time  Inc.  and,  pending  regula¬ 
tory  approval.  Bank  of  America. 

Information  on  New  York  Pulse  is 
drawn  largely  from  current  and  past 
articles  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
from  other  sources. 

It  can  be  viewed  through  most 
modem-equipped  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  the  AT&T  1300  terminal  or  a 
COVIDEA  terminal  that  attaches  to  a 


television  and  phone  line. 

“Busy  New  Yorkers  who  want  to 
get  the  most  out  of  life  in  this  city  will 
find  Pulse  to  be  an  indispensable 
tool,”  according  to  Jeff  Eisberg, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
service. 

A  subscription  to  Pulse  costs  $7.50 
a  month.  Connect  charges  are  $6  an 
hour  during  business  hours  and  free 
on  weekdays  from  6  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 
and  on  weekends. 

The  service  makes  available  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  the 
night  before  its  publication  date.  It 
includes  five  years  worth  of  Times’ 
travel  stories;  Times’  film,  book  and 
theater  reviews;  arts  and  events  list¬ 
ings  ;  consumer  reports  from  Consum¬ 
ers  Union;  business  news;  sports; 
weather;  an  amusement  section  plus 
electronic  mail  and  bulletin  board. 
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Time  to  quit  asking  machines 
to  make  media  decisions 


Computers  don’t  have  all  the  answers.  Cost  per  thousand  is  not  a  magic  talisman. 
You  have  to  factor  in  some  imponderables,  because  what  do  machines  know 
about  human  emotions  like  trust  and  believability?  Asked  in  which  medium  they 
found  the  advertising  most  believable,  more  consumers  said  “newspapers”  than 
the  other  four  major  media  combined.* 

Believe  in  newspapers.  They  can  work  marketing  magic. 

•Home  Testing  Institute,  1984 


Newspapers.  Our  time  has  come. 

Source:  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
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High-tech  maintenance 

Newspaper  high-tech  maintenance  group  is  trying  to  form  a 
computerized  eiectronic  maii  network  to  share  tricks  of  the  trade 


By  George  Garneau 

What  does  a  newspaper  mainte¬ 
nance  department  do  when  expen¬ 
sive,  high-tech  equipment  refuses  to 
run? 

A  new  group  has  an  answer:  Ask 
other  newspapers  how  they  have 
handled  similar  problems. 

The  group.  Newspaper  Hardware 
Users  Group,  or  NEWHUG,  is  trying 
to  link  together  newspaper  mainte¬ 
nance  people  across  the  nation  on  a 
computerized  electronic  mail  net¬ 
work  so  they  can  share  with  immedi¬ 
acy  the  tricks  of  keeping  increasingly 
abundant  newspaper  equipment  in 
the  work  place,  not  the  workshop. 

Its  purpose,  according  to  one  of  the 
founders,  Howard  Voeltz,  assistant 
to  the  production  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  is  “to  take  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  maintenance  peo¬ 
ple  at  all  newspapers.” 

Maintenance  departments  work 
“in  a  vacuum,”  Voeltz  said.  “They 
are  solving  problems  that  have  prob¬ 
ably  already  been  solved  by  someone 
else.  The  network  allows  them  to  find 
if  it’s  already  been  solved  by  some¬ 
one.” 

Formed  in  January  1985,  the  group 
counts  nine  major  newspapers  as 
members,  including:  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Sacramento  Bee, 
Washington  Post,  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
Charlotte  Observer,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the 
Times  and  Evening  Independent. 

In  an  effort  to  expand,  it  recently 
went  public  at  the  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Production  conference  in  Monte¬ 
rey,  Calif. 

Unlike  most  specialized  groups, 
which  meet  annually  in  person, 
NEWHUG  meets  every  day  —  by 
computer.  Members  are  required  to 
sign  onto  the  system  at  least  once  a 
day,  Monday  through  Friday,  either 
to  send  or  answer  messages,  Voeltz 
said. 

Members  need  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  or  equivalent,  a  modem  and  a 
subscription  to  CompuServe,  the 
electronic  information  service  that 


handles  NEWHUG’s  electronic  mail. 
Costs  involve  a  one-time  fee  of  $39.95 
to  join  CompuServe  plus  connect 
charges  of  about  $20  a  month,  figured 
at  four  minutes  a  day  at  250  a  minute, 
Voeltz  said.  Connect  charges  cost 
less  at  night. 


The  system  is  designed  for  use  by 
people  who  maintain  electrical, 
mechanical  and  electronic  equipment 
at  newspapers  of  alt  sizes,  regardless 
of  the  level  of  maintenance,  Voeltz 
said. 

It  has  proved  timely  and  useful  in 
several  instances,  Voeltz  said.  For 


British  publisher  Robert  Maxwell 
has  agreed  in  principle  to  pay  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.  $153  million 
for  Providence  Gravure  Inc.,  its 
Rhode  Island-based  commercial 
printing  subsidiary. 

Maxwell,  owner  of  London’s  Mir¬ 
ror  newspapers  and  chairman  of  the 
British  Printing  &  Communication 
Corp.  pic,  also  has  pledged  to  buy  the 
Webb  Co.,  a  publicly  held  printer  and 
publisher  based  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Providence  Gravure,  a  major 
printer  of  magazines,  catalogs  and 
advertising  inserts,  produces  Sunday 
magazines  for  the  Boston  Globe,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Hartford  Courant  and  Providence 
Journal.  It  employees  1 ,700  people  at 
plants  in  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Illinois  and  Tennessee. 

Earlier  this  year  Standard  Gravure 
purchased  Standard  Colorprint  Corp. 
of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum. 

The  buyer  and  seller  jointly  own 


example,  when  Teleram  Inc.  went  out 
of  business  last  year,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  was  left  without  format¬ 
ted  disks  for  its  Teleram  system,  but 
after  consulting  the  NEWHUG  sys¬ 
tem,  it  found  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  could  help  format  the  floppy 


disks. 

Voeltz  envisioned  that  someday 
the  system  might  be  utilized  beyond 
maintenance  departments,  helping 
other  areas  communicate  more 
closely  about  common  problems. 

For  more  information,  Tom  Gengo, 
NEWHUG  president,  can  be  reached 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


Compucolor  International,  a  North 
Carolina-based  electronic  prepress 
service  formed  in  1984. 

Maxwell  and  Michael  Metcalf, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Providence  Journal,  said  in  a 
joint  announcement  the  transfer 
would  take  place  later  this  year. 

Metcalf  said  the  sale  would  allow 
the  Providence  Journal  Co.  to  “con¬ 
centrate  more  effectively  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  other  holdings.”  They  include 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
television  stations  in  Philadelphia, 
Tucson,  Albuquerque  and  cable  sys¬ 
tems  in  New  England,  Florida  and 
California. 

“While  the  printing  operation  has 
been  very  successful,  it  is  a  very  capi¬ 
tal-intensive  business  which  con¬ 
stantly  requires  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  to  stay  abreast  of  technology 
and  maintain  market  share  in  a  rapidly 
growing  industry,”  according  to  Met¬ 
calf.  He  said  that  BPCC’s  greater 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


Maintenance  departments  work  “in  a  vacuum,”  Voeltz 
said.  “They  are  solving  problems  that  have  probably 
already  been  solved  by  someone  else.  The  network 
allows  them  to  find  if  it’s  already  been  solved  by 
someone.” 


Providence  Gravure  sold  to  British 
publisher  for  $153  million 
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Cigarette  company  exec  sounds  off  on  ad  censorship 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  growing  movement  toward 
censorship  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  is  a  concern  that  both 
advertisers  and  the  media  share, 
according  to  Stanley  S.  Scott,  vice 
president,  corporate  affairs  for  Phillip 
Morris  Companies  Inc. 

“That  trend  is  obviously  of  enor¬ 
mous  concern  to  us,  because  cigarette 
advertising  is  first  on  the  hit  list,” 
Scott  told  a  breakfast  gathering  at  the 
National  Newspaper  Association 
convention  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  “It 
should  be  of  enormous  concern  to 
you,  as  well,  because  censorship  of 
advertising  —  once  it  starts  —  will 
certainly  not  end  with  cigarettes. 

“At  Phillip  Morris,  we  have  been 
observing  anti-cigarette  antagonism 
for  some  time.  And  we  do  not  under¬ 
rate  the  commitment  or  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  men  and  women  who 
want  a  smoker-free  society,”  Scott 
continued.  “But  we  believe  that  no 
group  of  Americans  should  have  the 
right  to  make  lifestyle  decisions  for 
other  Americans.  No  group  should 
dictate  what  personal  choices  are 
appropriate  for  others  —  or  what  is 
appropriate  advertising  for  you.” 

Scott  called  proposed  cigarette 
advertising  restrictions,  such  as 
“tombstone”  ads  that  allow  illustra¬ 
tions  to  feature  only  the  package  and 
copy  and  to  mention  only  the  brand 
name  and  price,  as  well  as  proposed 
tax  legislation  that  would  disallow 
cigarette  advertising  and  promotion 
as  a  business  expense,  simply  “back¬ 
door”  ad  bans  which  would  have 
similar  effects  to  those  of  the  absolute 
ad  ban  the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  wants. 

“Whatever  door  they  come 
through,  we  feel  these  proposals  are 
without  legal,  business  or  social 
merit.  They  are  discriminatory 
attempts  to  use  governmental  power 
and  tax  regulation  for  suppressing 
commercial  free  speech.” 

Scott  noted  that  a  “good-sized  can 
of  worms”  was  opened  by  the 
Supreme  Court’s  recent  decision  in 
the  case  of  advertising  a  Puerto  Rican 
gambling  casino,  when  it  ruled  “that 
if  a  state  has  the  power  to  ban  an 
activity,  it  can  regulate  advertising  for 
that  activity. 

“For  instance,  the  states  plainly 
can  ban  the  sale  of  alcohol,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  21st  Amendment  gave 
them  that  right.  But  even  if  they 
choose  not  to  exercise  their  right,  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision 


seemingly  allows  them  to  ban 
whiskey,  wine  or  beer  advertising  all 
the  same.  Whether  or  not  states  can 
prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  is 
nowhere  near  as  clear.  But  don’t  be 
surprised  if  the  question  is  raised 
state-by-state  by  anti-smoking  forc¬ 
es.” 

Scott  maintained  that  cigarette 
advertising  is  not  aimed  at  recruiting 
new  smokers,  but  at  persuading 
existing  smokers  to  try  Phillip  Morris 
brands. 


Scott  continued. 

“Do  we  say  goodbye  to  ads  from 
McDonald’s,  Burger  King  and  Wen¬ 
dy’s?  Is  it  the  end  for  advertising  from 
Oscar  Meyer,  Heinz,  Campbell  and 
Kraft  .  .  .  Seven-Up,  Coke  and 
Pepsi? 

“Could  it  really  get  that  bad?  We 
don’t  know,  but  we  do  know  that  you 
can  never  count  on  a  zealot  to  exer¬ 
cise  restraint,”  he  said. 

“We  believe  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  have  more  to  lose  from  ad 


Scott  maintained  that  cigarette  advertising  is 
not  aimed  at  recruiting  new  smokers,  but  at 
persuading  existing  smokers  to  try  Phiiiip  Morris 
brands. 


“Our  advertising  meets  one  basic 
objective  —  it  helps  us  compete  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  existing  market  — 
just  the  way  General  Motors  does,” 
Scott  said.  “GM  isn’t  encouraging 
people  to  drive,  it’s  encouraging  peo¬ 
ple  to  drive  Buicks,  Pontiacs  or  Chev- 
rolets.  We  aren’t  encouraging  people 
to  smoke,  we’re  encouraging  smokers 
to  try  our  brands.” 

The  failure  of  ad  bans  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  reduce  cigarette  consumption 
was  another  point  made  by  Scott.  “In 
all  (those  countries)  but  one,  cigarette 
consumption  is  increasing,”  he  said. 

“But  whatever  their  motives,  if  and 
when  the  ad-banners  get  started  in 
your  state,  please  remember  that  ads 
for  cigarettes  and  alcoholic  beverages 
are  not  the  only  ones  in  jeopardy,” 


bans  than  we  do,”  Scott  added.  “And 
now  that  the  censorship  battle  may  be 
fought  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  no 
one  has  a  better  chance  to  prevent 
censorship  than  you  do. 

“You  can  put  up  one  hell  of  a 
fight,”  he  concluded.  “And  you 
should.  Because  people  who  want  to 
censor  our  ads  aren’t  just  the  enemies 
of  our  consumers.  They’re  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  free  choice.  They  don’t  just 
want  to  take  advertising  revenues 
away  from  you.  They  want  to  inhibit 
the  right  of  Americans  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  for  themselves.  And  as  one  edi¬ 
torial  writer  —  in  the  Murfreesboro 
(Tenn.)  News  Journal  —  has  put  it, 
‘taking  away  freedom  from 
some  ...  is  no  way  to  make  the  rest 
of  us  more  free.’” 


Illiteracy  ad  contest  for  college  students 


College  advertising  students  are 
being  challenged  this  fall  to  put  their 
creative  talents  to  work  in  the 
national  fight  against  illiteracy. 

Under  a  program  initiated  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Advertising 
and  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives,  the  students  will  design  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaigns  which 
address  the  illiteracy  problems  in  our 
communities  and  states  and  stimulate 
greater  public  awareness. 

Top  newspaper  campaigns  on  each 
college  campus  will  be  entered  in  a 
national  competition  in  February 
1987.  First-place  award  in  the 


national  competition  will  be  $1,000, 
with  $500  going  to  the  college  depart¬ 
ment  and  $500  to  the  student  winner. 
Second-place  award  is  $500,  shared 
equally  by  the  school  and  student, 
and  third  place  receives  $300,  also  to 
be  shared  equally. 

National  winners  will  be  given  all¬ 
expense  paid  trips  to  the  AAA 
National  Conference  in  March  1987 
and  to  the  INAME  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  July  1987. 

Winning  entries  will  be  published 
by  INAME  and  distributed  to  all 
member  newspapers  and  advertising 
agencies  for  further  publication  and 
promotion. 
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New  York  City  newspapers  reject  ‘negative’  ads 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  series  of  newspaper  ads  for  a 
multimillion  dollar  Florida  real  estate 
development  project  that  lambasted 
New  York  City,  was  rejected  by  a 
number  of  city  newspapers. 

According  to  a  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  report,  the  ads  for  Heathrow 
contained  headlines  such  as,  “Get  out 
of  Manhattan  —  While  you’ve  got 
time,”  and  “Say  Manhattan,  when 
your  lease  runs  out  —  Let  It!” 

The  headlines  were  followed  by 
copy  citing  New  York  commercial 
leases  at  $45  per  square  foot,  com¬ 
pared  to  $18  per  square  foot  at  Heath¬ 
row.  One  piece  of  copy,  according  to 
UPI,  stated  that  the  lease  rate  for  a 
Manhattan  office  address  also 
includes  extras  such  as  “gridlock, 
pollution,  subway  thrill  rides  and 
crowded  steam  grates.” 

A  Heathrow  spokesman  told  UPI 
that  the  ads  were  slated  to  run  in  USA 
Today,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
the  two  Newsday  editions,  as  well  as 
several  newsweeklies. 

Robert  P.  Smith,  advertising 


acceptability  manager  at  the  New 
York  Times,  told  E&P  that  a  number 
of  ads  from  Heathrow  were  submitted 
for  screening,  and  the  company  was 
told  that  if  it  changed  the  emphasis  of 
the  ads  to  make  them  more  positive, 
they  would  be  accepted. 


“We  prefer  to  have 
advertising  that  is  more 
positive  than  negative,” 
Smith  said . . . 


“We  prefer  to  have  advertising  that 
is  more  positive  than  negative,” 
Smith  said,  adding  that  he  thought  the 
company  would  revise  the  ads,  but 
they  did  not  come  back  with  revi¬ 
sions. 

Sam  Ruinsky,  vice  president  of 
community  affairs  for  Newsday,  told 
E&P  that  his  newspaper  rejected  the 
ads  also. 

“The  ads  themselves  were  really 
name-calling,”  he  said.  “They  were 


casting  aspersions  against  New  York. 
We  had  no  legal  problems,  we  just 
thought  they  were  inappropriate.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  accepted 
two  of  the  four  ads  submitted, 
according  to  Bob  Higgins,  the  paper’s 
director  of  advertising  production. 
The  two  rejected  were  specifically 
directed  toward  New  York  developer 
Donald  Trump  and  Mayor  Edward  I. 
Koch. 

“We  thought  they  were  just  too 
disparaging,”  Higgins  said.  “The 
others  were  more  factual  in  compar¬ 
ing  areas  to  areas.” 

Jeno  Paulucci,  millionaire 
developer  of  Heathrow  and  the  entre¬ 
preneur  behind  Chung  King  and 
Jeno’s  Pizzas  food  products,  admit¬ 
ted  to  UPI  that  the  ads  were  “pro¬ 
vocative,”  but  criticized  the  New 
York  Times  for  refusing  his  ads  while 
accepting  a  similar  one  from  the  Rent 
Stabilization  Association  of  New 
York  that  referred  to  a  worker 
receiving  a  pay  raise  but  being  unable 
to  afford  Manhattan  rents. 


The  Year  of  the  Reader 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  undertakes  ambitious  project  to  raise  literacy 


By  M.L.  Stein 

San  Francisco  has  become  the  hub 
of  the  national  “The  Year  of  the 
Reader,”  an  ambitious  project  to 
raise  literacy  and  reading  levels  at 
every  level  of  the  population. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is 
supporting  the  local  office  and  has 
contributed  $7,500  in  seed  money  as 
well  as  other  resources. 

5^e  expect  this  to  be  an  ongoing 
project  for  us,”  said  assistant 
publisher  Phelps  Dewey.  “This  is  a 
critical  problem  for  newspapers.” 

Nationally,  the  program  is  funded 
by  foundations,  corporations  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  pro¬ 
claimed  1987  “The  Year  of  the 
Reader”  and  both  houses  of  Congress 
have  endorsed  the  project  in  a  joint 


resolution,  which  asks  the  president 
to  issue  a  proclamation  encouraging 
activities  “aimed  at  restoring  the  act 
of  reading  to  a  place  of  preeminence 
in  our  personal  lives  and  in  the  life  of 
our  nation.” 

“Nationwide  there  are  now  eight 
YOTR  offices,  but  San  Francisco  is 
the  only  one  with  a  paid,  full-time 
director.  She  is  Patricia  K.  Abe,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  publicity  director  of 
the  Harvard  Press. 

Chronicle  book  editor  Patricia  Holt 
is  executive  director  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  YOTR  and  publisher  Richard 
Thieriot  serves  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

During  “The  Year  of  the  Reader,” 
according  to  Abe,  San  Francisco  will 
act  as  a  role  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation  in  establishing  programs  “to 
encourage  reading  and  that  promote 


reading  as  a  worthy  cause.” 

The  Center  for  the  Book  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  Agency,  will  act  as  fiscal  agent 
for  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Y OTR, 
turning  over  100%  of  any  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  reading  and  literacy 
project. 

In  addition  to  promotional  materi¬ 
als  such  as  posters,  brochures,  but¬ 
tons  and  T-shirts,  YOTR  will,  Abe 
said,  initiate  such  projects  as  informa¬ 
tion  packets  for  a  variety  of  profes¬ 
sions,  including  booksellers  and 
newspaper  editors,  telling  them  how 
they  can  become  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition,  Abe  disclosed,  the 
national  database  of  literacy  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  expanded  to  embrace 
reading  programs  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  read-aloud  sessions  and  discus- 
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expected  to  originate  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  YOTR  office,  which  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  model  for  other  communities. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  sponsor 
several  YOTR  events  in  Illinois  dur¬ 
ing  1987.  Among  those  being  consid¬ 
ered  are  special  Tribune  supplements 
about  education  and  reading  and 
“reading  banners”  for  Chicago’s 


principal  streets. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  YOTR 
programs  are  being  coordinated  in 
local  and  state  library  systems. 

Chronicle  spokeswoman  Susan 
Griffin  said  several  local  proposals 
are  being  studied,  including  publish¬ 
ing  a  directory  of  where  people  with 
reading  problems  can  go  for  help. 


Sion  groups. 

There  also  will  be  a  bimonthly  syn¬ 
dicated  column  outlining  successful 
reading  programs  that  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  anywhere  in  the  country  plus 
book  festivals  featuring  readings, 
storytelling  and  author  autographing, 
Abe  continued. 

Several  of  these  activities  are 


Visiting  Worid  Series  fans  get  to  buy  hometown  papers 

The  New  York  Post  and  Boston  flew  in  several  hundred  copies  of  the  make  fans  of  the  visiting  tea 

Herald,  both  owned  by  News  Amer-  Herald  for  sales  at  newsstands  around  air-shuttled  up,  or  down,  for  tl 

ica  Publishing  headed  by  Rupert  Mur-  the  ballpark.  feel  right  at  home, 

doch,  are  making  the  most  out  of  the  While  the  games  were  at  Boston’s  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsc 
“shuttle  series”  between  the  New  Fenway  Park,  the  same  thing  was  the  Boston  Globe  also  got  i 

York  Mets  and  Boston  Red  Sox.  done  with  the  Post.  World  Series  act  by  agreeing  i 


During  games  at  Shea  Stadium, 
home  of  the  Mets,  News  America 


The  idea,  explained  Post  circula¬ 
tion  manager  Stan  Getleson,  is  to 


What  a  pile  of  news(papers) 


Colorado  daily  stacks  52,325  r^ewspapers  in  front  of 
its  plant  to  dramatize  how  many  papers  it  delivers  each  day 


mailroom,  circulation  and  a  few  other 
departments,  gathered  one  Saturday 
to  roll  the  old  newspapers  into  bun¬ 
dles,  the  same  way  they  are  rolled  for 
delivery. 

It  took  a  week  to  roll  and  bundle  the 
papers,  and  about  15  hours  (in  the 
rain)  to  stack  them  all.  The  final  prod¬ 
uct  stood  30-feet-2-inches  tall,  was 
19-feet  wide  at  the  base,  weighed 
about  7.5  tons  and  consisted  of  52,325 
newspapers.  Although  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  was  525  copies  over  the 
Chieftain’s  daily  circulation,  the 
paper’s  marketing  manager,  Jim 
Campbell,  chalked  that  up  to  “antici¬ 
pating  our  future  circulation  growth.” 

Affidavits  testifying  to  the  size  of 
the  stack  and  the  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  involved  were  signed  and  nota¬ 
rized  by  the  proper  officials  and  sent 
off  to  the  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records  for  possible  inclusion. 

Campbell  said  he  hopes  the  stack 
will  qualify  for  the  record  book,  since 
no  other  newspaper  or  group  is 
known  to  have  stacked  that  number  of 
newspapers  that  high.  In  fact, 
according  to  information  from  the 
newspaper,  Ian  Smith  of  Guinness 
said  this  type  of  promotion  has 
“never  been  done  before”  and  would 
be  a  "new  type  of  submission.” 

The  stack  was  on  display  all 
through  the  week  of  Oct.  5.  On  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Carrier  Day, 
Chieftain  carriers  handed  out  free  T- 
shirts,  coffee  mugs,  pads  and  pens  as 
well  as  McDonald’s  coupons  in  front 


A  lot  of  people  have  a  tendency  to 
let  stacks  of  old  newspapers  pile  up, 
but  in  this  case,  the  stack  consisted  of 
52,325  newspapers. 

The  feat,  timed  in  conjunction  with 
the  weekend  overlap  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  and  International 
Newspaper  Carrier  Week,  celebrated 
the  5 1 ,000  newspapers  delivered  each 
day  by  carriers  for  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain.  It  involved  stacking  rolled 
newspapers  around  a  30-foot  tele¬ 
phone  pole  donated  by  Mountain  Bell 
in  front  of  the  paper’s  plant. 

Carriers  and  employees  from  the 


of  the  plant. 

In  addition,  for  those  who  could  not 
get  a  good  enough  view  from  the 
ground,  on  Oct.  11,  RE/MAX  Inc. 
provided  hot-air  balloon  rides  for 
those  wishing  to  get  a  bird’s  eye  view. 

The  feat  was  accompanied  by 
numerous  house  ads  with  the  tag  line, 
“See  how  we  stack  up.” 

The  newspapers  were  recycled  by 
King  Scoopers,  with  all  money  going 
to  a  local  charity. 


Chieftain  marketing  manager  Jim 
Campbell  sits  on  the  pile  to  give  its  height 
some  perspective. 


A  look  at  the  52,325  newspapers 
piled  in  front  of  the  Chieftain  plant. 
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LEGAL 

Author’s  suit  over  book  listing  can  have  broad  implications 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  New  York  Times  lawyer  warned 
the  California  Supreme  Court  that 
newspapers  will  be  vulnerable  to 
widespread  legal  claims  on  their 
endorsements  if  it  upholds  author 
William  Peter  Blatty’s  suit  charging 
the  Times  with  intentionally  omitting 
his  book,  Legion,  from  its  bestseller 
list. 

The  justices  are  being  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  an  appellate  decision  favoring 
Blatty,  who  contends  the  Times  cost 
him  millions  of  dollars  in  income  by 
refusing  to  include  Legion  in  its 
weekly  bestseller  list  in  the  summer  of 
1983. 

The  writer  claimed  the  book  had 
sold  more  than  enough  copies  to  merit 
a  listing  according  to  the  Times’  own 
criterion  for  bestseller  mention. 

But  Times  attorney  Richard  P. 
Levy  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Los  Angeles  recently  that  the 
suit  should  be  dismissed  on  grounds 
that  newspapers  are  entitled  to  pub¬ 
lish  bestseller  lists  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  without  danger  of  being  sued. 

“There  is  such  a  thing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  this  state  as  the  First 
Amendment,”  Levy  said.  “Editors 
are  entitled  to  edit  and  the  New  York 
Times  is  entitled  to  have  its  own  best¬ 
seller  list.” 

If  Blatty  wins  the  case.  Levy  con¬ 
tinued,  the  press  will  be  open  to  a  rash 
of  lawsuits  by  persons  claiming  that  a 
news  story  —  even  if  not  de¬ 
famatory  —  has  cost  them  some  kind 
of  “prospective  advantage.” 

The  lawyer  asserted  a  newspaper 
could  be  forced  to  defend  itself  in 
court  whenever,  for  example,  it  sup¬ 
ports  a  political  candidate  without 
mentioning  his  opponent  or  reports 
favorably  about  a  business  without 
naming  its  competitors. 

Blatty,  who  wrote  Legion  as  a 
sequel  to  The  Exorcist,  has  noted  that 
it  qualified  for  other  bestseller  lists, 
including  the  one  published  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  put 
Legion  on  its  list  for  one  week  after 
Blatty’s  suit  was  filed,  says  its  best¬ 
seller  list  is  extrapolated  from  com¬ 
puter-processed  sales  flgures  from 
2,000  bookstores  nationwide. 

Levy  contended  the  sales  figures 
cannot  be  proved  and  therefore  repre¬ 
sent  an  “opinion”  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

Levy  told  the  court  the  Times  is  not 


claiming  its  method  of  listing  is  fair, 
accurate  or  unbiased  “because  it  was 
not  meant  to  be.  And  we  don’t  have 
an  obligation  to  to  tell  the  public  about 
our  weighing  system.” 

Blatty’s  attorney,  Richard  Cole¬ 
man,  termed  the  Times’  decision  on 
Legion  damaging  to  the  author’s 
expected  income  from  royalties, 
paperback  and  movie  rights  and  other 


benefits  enjoyed  by  writers  who  make 
the  Times’  bestseller  list. 

“The  New  York  Times  has  such  a 
life-and-death  power  over  books  that 
they  should  be  held  to  do  it  honestly,” 
Coleman  declared. 

But  Coleman  was  subjected  to 
sharp  questioning  from  some  of  the 
justices.  Chief  Justice  Rose  Bird 
asked  him  repeatedly  if  the  Times  was 


McClatchy  Newspapers  has 
switched  attorneys  in  defending  itself 
against  a  $250  million  libel  suit  filed  by 
U.S.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.). 

San  Francisco  trial  lawyer  James 
Brosnahan  has  been  dropped  and 
replaced  by  Robert  Warren,  a  partner 
in  the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
firm  of  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher, 
which  has  ties  to  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Republican  party.  One  of 
its  senior  partners  is  William  French 
Smith,  former  U.S.  attorney  general 
during  Reagan’s  first  term. 

Laxalt,  who  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  possible  Republican  presidential 
candidate  in  1988,  is  former  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Gary 
Pruitt,  in-house  counsel  for 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  scoffed  at 
suggestions  that  hiring  Warren  was 
related  to  his  firm’s  political  links. 

“Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher  has  550 
lawyers,”  he  said.  “It  probably 
handles  more  libel  cases  than  any 
other  firm  in  the  country.” 

Warren  said  that  he  and  his  firm 
are  representing  McClatchy  in  other 


obligated  to  include  Legion  on  its  list. 

Coleman  conceded  the  paper  had 
no  such  obligation,  but  insisted  that  it 
should  be  accountable  to  produce  a 
fair  and  honest  list. 

In  response  to  Coleman’s  argument 
that  people  believe  in  the  accuracy  of 
bestseller  lists,  thus  creating  an 
impact  on  sales.  Justice  Stanley  Mosk 
produced  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Times 


and  noted  that  the  paper  did  not  claim 
to  have  a  strong  impact  on  sales  with 
its  booklist. 

Coleman  replied  that  the  Times’ 
statement  that  its  list  is  based  on 
“sales  figures  from  2,000  bookstores 
in  every  region  of  the  United  States” 
is  tantamount  to  a  claim  of  honesty. 

Levy  countered  that  Legion  “did 
not  deserve  to  be  on  our  list.” 


libel  suits. 

Pruitt  would  not  disclose  the  reason 
for  dismissing  Brosnahan,  saying 
only,  “We  did  not  make  this  move  for 
any  political  reason  or  to  settle  the 
case.  We  are  changing  lawyers,  not 
our  defense  posture  or  strategy.  Our 
vigorous  defense  of  the  case  has  not 
changed  at  all.” 

Brosnahan,  a  former  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  in  Phoenix,  testified  before 
the  Senate  judiciary  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  William  H.  Rehnquist 
as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  hearing,  Brosnahan  said  that 
in  1%2  he  went  to  a  polling  place  to 
investigate  charges  of  intimidation  of 
black  and  Hispanic  voters.  Rehn¬ 
quist,  he  stated,  was  pointed  out  to 
him  as  one  who  had  been  challenging 
voters  on  their  competency  to  cast  a 
ballot. 

Rehnquist  was  subsequently  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  in  a  split  vote. 

Laxalt  sued  McClatchy  following 
publication  of  a  Sacramento  Bee 
story  stating  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  evidence  of 
illegal  skimming  of  profits  from  a 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


If  Blatty  wins  the  case,  Levy  continued,  the  press  will 
be  open  to  a  rash  of  lawsuits  by  persons  claiming  that  a 
news  story  —  even  if  not  defamatory  —  has  cost  them 
some  kind  of  “prospective  advantage.” 


McClatchy  switches  attorneys  in  iibei  case 
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Who’s  hustling  whom? 

N.Y.  Post  challenges  actor  Paul  Newman’s  published  height,  wants  to 
bet  it’s  wrong;  he  calls  paper’s  bluff,  ups  ante;  and  that’s  where  it  stands 


By  Debra  Gersh 

This  is  either  a  short  story  or  a  tall 
tale,  but  either  way,  it's  a  headline 
writer’s  dream. 

It  seems  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  did  a  cover  story  on  actor 
Paul  Newman  a  few  weeks  ago  and  in 
the  story  mentioned  that  Newman  is 
5-feet- 11 -inches  tall. 

But  some  question  that  fact,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  New  York  Post,  which, 
on  its  Page  Six,  noted  “anyone  who 
has  met  Paul  face  to  face  says  he  has 
never  hit  5-foot- 11  except  in  heels.” 

The  Post  subsequently  dared  New¬ 
man  to  measure  up,  promising  $1 ,000 
to  Newman’s  favorite  charity  or 
political  candidate  for  every  inch 
Newman  stands  over  5-foot-8. 

Newman  not  only  accepted  the  bet 
but  upped  the  ante. 

According  to  a  Post  article  written 
by  executive  editor  Frank  Devine, 
Newman,  on  a  local  television  news 
program,  offered  to  bet  the  Post 
$100,000  for  every  inch  he  measures 
over  5-foot-8  —  or,  if  he  does  indeed 
stand  at  5-foot-8,  Newman  said  he 
would  write  a  check  to  the  Post  for 
$500,000. 

The  Post,  while  defending  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  its  $1,000  an  inch  bet  and 
stating  that  it  never  said  Newman  was 
5-foot-8,  only  that  he  isn’t  5-foot-ll, 
stood  by  its  original  offer. 

Newman,  however,  delivered  the 
parting  shot. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Post,  Newman 
wrote,  “Congratulations  on  your  epic 
and  refreshing  ‘Search  For  Truth.’ 
Finding  truth  in  the  New  York  Post 
has  been  as  difficult  as  flnding  a  good 
hamburger  in  Albania. 

“Sorry  you  guys  turned  chicken 
when  it  got  to  the  Big  Time.  1  was 
hoping  the  Post  could  be  insulted 
strenuously  enough  to  turn  this  flood 
of  trivial  newsprint  into  something 
worthwhile:  that  ‘serious’  money 
could  be  pried  loose  from  y’all  and 
find  its  way  back  into  the  community. 
Hopeless  on  both  counts. 

“I’m  sorry  I  got  sucked  into  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  same  level  you  guys  do 
but  give  you  points  on  winning  that 
one.  Never  again. 


“Lock  the  doors,  cross  your  legs, 
show  your  teeth,  and  otherwise 
behave  like  people  of  consequence.” 

But  there  was  more. 

“P.S.  Hey,  maybe  the  whole 
thing’s  a  hustle.  There  are  some  who 
say  I’m  barely  5-foot-8  in  spikes,  but 
what  do  they  know  —  or  do  they?” 

The  saga  ended  where  it  all  began 
on  Page  Six  of  the  Post,  where  the 
paper  reprinted  Newman’s  letter 
along  with  its  own  response. 


Me,  Slapshot,  Hombre,  The  Sting 
and  Hud,  he  will  always,  in  our 
estimation,  stand  10  feet  tall. 

The  Post,  however,  did  its  best  to 
uncover  the  facts  in  its  own  way. 

According  to  Devine,  before  a 
recent  party  in  New  York  for  the 
opening  of  Newman’s  new  film  The 
Color  of  Money,  the  paper  measured 
one  of  its  photographers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  were  unable  to  manuever 
her  close  enough  to  Newman  during 


‘I’his  has  been  the  party  talk  of  the  newsroom  until 
the  Mets,”  Devine  said.  “It’s  the  most  enjoyable  non¬ 
news  story  we’ve  worked  on  in  a  long  time.” 


“Dear  Paul: 

“There  may  well  be  those  who  say 
you  are  hardly  5-foot-8  in  spikes. 

“Shame  on  them. 

“We  say  only  that  we  doubt  you  are 
5-foot-ll.  And  our  carefully  cali¬ 
brated  offer  of  $1,000  for  every  inch 
you  stand  above  5-foot-8  still  holds 
good. 

“Affectionately,  your  friends  at  the 
Post. 

“P.S.  We  are  told  that  the  hambur¬ 
gers  at  Naum’s  restaurant  in  down¬ 
town  Tirana  are,  in  fact,  pretty 
good.” 

Devine  told  E&P  that  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  about  Newman’s  height  came 
after  someone  called  Page  Six  and 
said  “no  way”  is  Newman  5-foot-ll. 

“We’re  just  sort  of  sitting  pat,  hav¬ 
ing  fun  with  it  while  we  can,”  Devine 
said.  “Newman  is  a  very  popular 
actor,  and  we  don’t  want  to  push  him 
into  a  comer.  It’s  been  great  fun,  but 
we  haven’t  pushed  it.” 

But  Newman  even  made  the 
paper’s  editorial  page  on  Saturday. 

In  an  editorial  entitled,  “The  long 
and  short  of  it,”  set  “in  an  appropri¬ 
ately  small  typeface,”  the  Post  noted 
that  “no  matter  what  our  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  turn  up,  let  one  thing  be 
clear:  as  the  star  of  Butch  Cassidy  and 
the  Sundance  Kid,  Cool  Hand  Luke, 
Harper,  Somebody  Up  There  Likes 


the  party  to  make  a  height  compari¬ 
son. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Newman  said 
that  he  did  indeed  write  the  letter  to 
the  Post.  “Paul  has  a  wonderful  sense 
of  humor  about  it  all,”  she  said. 

Devine  said  Post  sources  have 
pegged  Newman  at  5-foot-9'/2,  so  he 
figured  the  bet  might  have  cost  the 
paper  $1,500.  The  spokeswoman  said 
she  does  not  know  how  tall  Newman 
is,  as  she  has  never  measured  him. 

“This  has  been  the  party  talk  of  the 
newsroom  until  the  Mets,”  Devine 
said.  “It’s  the  most  enjoyable  non¬ 
news  story  we’ve  worked  on  in  a  long 
time.” 

Newsday  “zipper” 
broadcast  on  radio 

New  York  Newsday  will  supply 
news  and  headlines  from  its  “zipper” 
in  Times  Square  to  New  York  radio 
station  WMCA. 

WMCA  will  receive  electronically 
supplied  headlines  from  New  York 
Newsday’s  zipper  and  then  broadcast 
to  the  public  every  hour  on  the  half 
hour.  These  specially  supplied  up¬ 
dates  on  the  news  will  be  heard  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
7:30  p.m.,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 
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They  focus  on  the  future  of  cartooning 

Panelists  at  Ohio  State  festival  discuss  what  readers  might  see  in 
coming  years.  Attendees  also  hear  Jim  Davis  and  ‘Chalk  Talks’ 


By  David  Astor 

Bigger  strips.  Odd-shaped  car¬ 
toons.  Sunday  comics  sections  with 
magazine-type  reproduction. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  four 
panelists  said  they’d  like  to  see  in  the 
future.  Whether  they  will  see  them  is 
another  matter. 

The  panelists  were  cartoonists 
Brian  Basset,  Doug  Marlette,  and 
Jerry  Robinson,  and  United  Media 
(UM)  senior  vice  president  and  edito¬ 
rial  director  David  Hendin.  Their 
topic  was  “The  Future  of  Cartoon  Art 
in  the  Newspaper,”  and  they  were 
speaking  during  the  1986  Festival  of 
Cartoon  Art  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Moderator  David  Richter,  who 
teaches  journalism  at  OSU,  opened 
the  October  19  session  by  observing 
that  newspapers  are  shrinking  comic 
sizes  while  devoting  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  graphics  in  other  sections  of 
their  publications.  In  fact,  Seattle 
Times  editorial  cartoonist  and 
“Adam”  strip  creator  Basset  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  noted  that  some 
papers  run  “enormous  pieces  of  art” 
with  stories  while  giving  comics  short 
shrift.  Why  this  ironic  situation? 

For  one  thing,  Hendin  said  he 
knows  of  no  paper  where  the  person 
in  charge  of  art  and  graphics  has  real 
input  in  the  comics  section.  That  sec¬ 
tion,  continued  the  United  executive, 
has  traditionally  been  the  domain  of 
editors  —  often  with  strong  input 
“from  the  publisher  and  the 
publisher’s  wife.” 

And  many  of  these  editors  and 
publishers  have  been  willing  to  shrink 
comics  —  despite  their  popularity. 

“The  comics  page  is  still  one  of  the 
three  most-read  features  in  the  paper 
today,”  stated  Hendin.  Thus,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  decreasing  the  size  of  strips 
and  panels  is  “bizarre  marketing.” 

Robinson,  whose  editorial  cartoons 
are  distributed  by  the  Cartoonists  and 
Writers  Syndicate,  wondered  if  com¬ 
ics  would  have  become  as  popular  as 
they  are  now  if  sizes  were  so  small 
during  the  1890s  and  first  few  decades 
of  this  century.  “Cartoonists  weren’t 
more  creative  then,  but  they  had  more 
room  to  be  creative,”  he  said. 

Also  enhancing  creativity  back 


Pictured  from  left  to  right  ore  Brian  Basset,  Doug  AAorlette,  David  Richter,  David 
Hendin,  and  Jerry  Robinson.  (This  and  the  other  two  photos  ore  by  David  Astor.) 


then,  added  Robinson,  was  the  more 
casual  nature  of  the  business  before 
syndication  reached  its  heyday.  Car¬ 
toonists  would  come  up  with  an  idea 
for  a  strip,  start  it  in  their  paper  a  few 
days  later,  end  the  comic  sdter  several 
weeks  or  months,  and  then  begin 
another.  And  the  numerous  compet¬ 
ing  papers  of  the  time  were  conscious 
of  how  important  comics  were  for 
circulation. 

The  newspapers  of  today  may  be 
making  the  ultimate  decision  to  shrink 
comics,  but  Basset  feels  syndicates 
are  also  to  blame.  “I  don’t  think  they 
are  fighting  the  size  thing  enough,”  he 
said. 

Hendin  suggested  that  papers  could 
justify  devoting  more  space  to  comics 
if  they  concentrated  on  selling  ads  for 
the  fiinny  pages. 

But  Marlette,  for  one,  is  not  overly 
concerned  with  the  size  question. 
“Naturally,  all  of  us  want  more 
space,”  said  the  creator,  whose 
Charlotte  Observer  editorial  cartoons 
and  “Kudzu”  comic  are  distributed 
by  Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS). 
“But  any  kind  of  art  has  strictures.  I 
like  the  challenge  of  dealing  with 
these  strictures.  It’s  like  a  puzzle; 
something  to  solve  every  day.” 

Most  strips,  of  course,  are  in  a 
rectangular  format  that  often  features 


four  panels.  A  couple  of  panelists  said 
they’d  like  to  see  some  flexibility  in 
this  area. 

Robinson  said  a  number  of  foreign 
cartoonists  use  different  shapes  and 
sizes.  A  major  reason  for  this,  added 
the  editorial  cartoonist,  is  that  these 
artists  often  work  for  just  one  news¬ 
paper —  so  their  drawings  don’t  have 
to  be  standardized  for  syndication. 
But  Robinson  said  there  could  be  at 
least  some  flexibility  in  American 
papers. 

Hendin  of  UM  —  the  parent  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  (UFS)  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
(NBA) — reported  that  he  is  currently 


'Wee  Pols'  creator  AAorrie  Turner  dur¬ 
ing  his  'Chalk  Talk.' 
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'Garfield'  creator  Jim  Davis  addresses 
the  OSU  audiefKe. 

considering  a  comic  with  a  constantly 
changing  format. 

Robinson  said  another  future  car¬ 
tooning  development  could  be  Sun¬ 
day  comics  sections  printed  on  maga¬ 
zine  stock.  He  noted  that  current  sec¬ 
tions  have  a  hard  time  attracting 
advertisers  because  of  their  “poor 
color  and  reproduction.” 

In  general,  Robinson  said  the  com¬ 
puter  age  will  lead  to  “profound 
changes”  in  cartooning  and  the  way 
cartoonists  work.  “Art,”  he  stated, 
“always  follows  technology”  — 
whether  it  was  the  development  of  the 
printing  press,  the  advent  of  lithogra¬ 
phy,  or  the  introduction  of  halftones. 

Although  the  actions  of  syndicates 
and  editors  will  affect  the  future  of 
newspaper  cartooning,  the  panelists 
basically  agreed  that  cartoonists 
themselves  will  have  the  most  impact 
on  what  cartooning  will  be  like  in 
coming  years  —  through  what  they 
create  and  how  they  defend  their 
interests. 

“Cartoonists  have  to  champion 


cartooning,”  stated  Marlette,  who 
said  newspaper  editors  and  syndi¬ 
cates  can’t  be  depended  on  for  this. 
He  noted  that  editors  are  like  “the 
parents  of  the  1950s”  uneasily 
responding  to  “the  visual  rock  and 
roll”  of  cartoons.  And  Marlette  said 
“syndicates  function  like  busines¬ 
ses”  —  i.e.,  they  want  to  make 
money. 

“Very  few  syndicates  look  at 
something  if  they  can’t  see  a  lot  of 
money  in  it,”  declared  Basset. 

The  current  emphasis  on  merchan¬ 
dising,  Basset  continued,  puts  pres¬ 
sure  on  cartoonists  to  come  up  with  a 
“cute  character”  that  can  spawn 
licensed  products  rather  than  be  true 
to  their  own  creative  talent  and  inter¬ 
ests. 

“This  is  not  how  good  strips  hap¬ 
pen,”  commented  Marlette. 

Hendin  said  merchandising  can 
sometimes  have  interesting  creative 
results.  He  noted  that  cartoonist  Jim 
Meddick  was  assigned  to  develop  the 
UFS  “Robotman”  comic  after  a 
whole  merchandising  program  was  in 
place.  Now,  reported  Hendin,  the 
strip  is  doing  well  while  other  Robot- 
man  products  never  really  caught  on. 

As  for  the  money  motives  of  syndi¬ 
cates,  Hendin  said  United  “could 
deliver  50%  profit  on  revenues”  if  it 
just  handled  very  successful  proper¬ 
ties  like  “Peanuts”  and  “Garfield.” 
But,  added  Hendin,  United  also  dis¬ 
tributes  features  with  much  smaller 
newspaper  client  lists  and  little  or  no 
merchandising  possibilities. 

Speaking  of  “Garfield,”  cartoonist 
Jim  Davis  gave  the  keynote  address  at 
the  Ohio  State  festival  on  October  18. 

Davis  talked  about  his  childhood 
and  how  he  got  interested  in  comics. 
And  he  quoted  from  the  late  “Li’l 
Abner”  creator  AI  Capp  about  what  it 
takes  to  be  a  cartoonist:  getting 
“dropped  on  your  head  as  a  child” 
and  having  “no  desire  or  talent  to  do 
anything  useful  in  life.” 

Then  Davis  recounted  how  his 


Will  King  Features  be  buying  NAS? 


If  News  America  Syndicate  is  sold  to 
another  syndicate,  it  looks  like  King 
Features  Syndicate  could  be  the 
buyer. 

This  was  the  word  from  two  syndi¬ 
cate  executive  sources  who  asked  to 
remain  anonymous.  Neither  was  from 
King. 

King  president  Joseph  F. 
D’Angelo,  who  was  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment.  A  King  spokesperson  said  no 
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years  as  an  assistant  to  “Tumble¬ 
weeds”  creator  Tom  K.  Ryan  of  News 
America  Syndicate  (NAS)  helped  him 
develop  as  a  cartoonist,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  his  long  and  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  interest  a  syndicate  in  a  strip 
starring  a  gnat. 

“I  thought  bugs  were  funny,” 
Davis  told  the  audience  of  about  2^ 
cartoonists,  aspiring  artists,  Ohio 
State  students,  syndicate  executives, 
and  others.  “No  one  else  did  ....  I 
had  enough  rejection  slips  to  paper 
my  bedroom.” 

Then  Davis  (profiled  in  E&P,  June 
4,  1983)  develo(^d  “Garfield.”  He 
recounted  how  it  was  first  turned 
down  by  King  Features  Syndicate, 
even  though  three  of  five  members  of 
a  committee  there  reportedly  wanted 
it.  Then  TMS,  which  was  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  Jeff  MacNelly’s  new  “Shoe” 
strip,  decided  not  to  take  it  on  either. 
UFS  got  “Garfield,”  and  introduced 
it  in  1978. 

“Garfield”  had  only  a  modest 
client  list  before  it  took  off'with  the 
help  of  best-selling  book  collections. 
The  comic  became  so  popular,  in  fact, 
that  UFS  sold  it  to  an  average  of  one 
newspaper  a  day  for  three  years,  said 
Davis. 

(Continued  on  page  52} 
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one  else  at  the  syndicate  or  Hearst 
Corporation  other  than  D’Angelo 
could  confirm  or  deny  the  possible 
purchase.  NAS,  also,  would  not 
publicly  comment  on  whether  King 
had  the  inside  track. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  NAS 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
Richard  S.  Newcombe  might  be  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
syndicate  (see  E&P,  Cictober  II). 

Sources  have  said  that  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  wants  over  $20  million  for  NAS. 


Copley  has  the  whole  show 
wrappied  up  for  entertainment 
editors.  Including  Pop  Talk. 

Joey  Berlin's  Q&A  with  today's  top 
rock  stars.  Kids'  Home  Library, 
children's  book  reviews  for  your 
weekend  or  Sunday  section. 
Vidbits,  video  synopses.  Plus 
Nat  Hentoff  profiles  of  jazz  and 
country  stars.  Order  our  entertain¬ 
ment  package  today.  And  we'll  get 
the  show  rolling. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for 
free  samples.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 


i 
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(Continued  from  page  51) 

As  for  future  “Garfield”  develop¬ 
ments,  Davis  said  a  1987  Christmas 
television  special  and  a  1988  feature- 
length  movie  are  planned,  among 
other  things. 

Davis  also  discussed  his  “U.S. 
Acres”  comic,  which  debuted  in 
March.  He  noted  that  the  strip  is 
aimed  at  kids,  but  reported  that  he 
“skewed  the  humor  up  a  little”  in  July 
to  make  it  more  interesting  for  some¬ 
what  older  people. 

The  cartoonist  said  “U.S.  Acres” 
and  “Garfield”  are  so  different  for 
him  that  he  can’t  work  on  them  both 
in  the  same  day. 

But  one  thing  the  two  strips  have  in 
common  is  that  they  are  designed 
strictly  for  entertainment.  Davis  said 
he  thinks  many  people  look  to  the 
comics  page  as  one  of  their  few  daily 
“escapes”  from  personal  and  world 
problems. 

World  leaders  as  well  as  cartoon 
characters  were  sketched  by  several 
creators  in  a  series  of  “Chalk  Talks” 
October  19. 

Among  the  things  Basset  drew  was 
a  slug  character  from  a  pre-“Adam” 
comic  he  could  not  get  syndicated. 
“That’s  lovable  —  c’mon!”  he  said, 
hoping  the  audience  would  share  his 
fondness  for  land  mollusks. 

Robinson  sketched  several  pic¬ 
tures,  including  two  featuring  Bat¬ 
man.  One  showed  the  super  hero  fly¬ 
ing  through  the  air  via  a  rope,  way 
above  the  Empire  State  Building. 
Robinson,  who  created  the  Joker 
character  many  years  ago,  wondered 
with  a  laugh  what  the  rope  was 
attached  to. 

“Berry’s  World”  creator  Jim  Berry 
of  NEA  did  caricatures  of  President 
Reagan,  Henry  Kissinger,  Richard 
Nixon  —  and  himself.  He  observed 
with  a  grin  that  it  was  hard  drawing  so 
big  when  one  was  used  to  doing  news¬ 
paper  cartoons. 

Morrie  Turner  of  NAS  sketched  a 
number  of  his  “Wee  Pals”  comic  strip 
kids — including  Nipper,  who  wears  a 
Confederate-style  hat.  Turner 
recounted  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
reader  who  criticized  the  appearance 
of  this  kind  of  hat  on  a  black  character 
and  suggested  that  the  cartoonist  “get 
to  know  black  people.”  Turner’s 
reply  was:  “I  know  two  black  people 
—  my  mother  and  my  father.” 


There  will  be  more  on  the  Ohio  State 
festival  in  next  week's  E&P  —  including 
coverage  of  sessions  on  the  business  of 
cartooning,  women  in  cartooning,  and 
editorial  cartooning.  There  will  be 
more  photos,  too. 


It  seems  the  two  cartoonists  hove  created  o  Frankenstein. 

Participatory  cartoon  for  chiidren 


A  weekly  children’s  participatory 
cartoon  designed  for  Sunday  comic 
sections  has  been  introduced  by  Trib¬ 
une  Media  Services. 

“Professor  Doodle’s”  consists  of 
four  sections:  “Just  for  Kids  Cor¬ 
ner,”  which  includes  a  maze,  puzzle, 
or  word  game  to  be  solved;  “Weird 
But  True,”  which  features  interesting 
facts;  “Etraw  It,”  a  partially  drawn 
picture  that  must  be  completed  by  the 
reader;  and  “Send  Me  a  Riddle,” 
which  runs  funny  material  submitted 
by  kids. 

Presiding  over  the  comic  is  the 
“wise  and  wacky”  Professor  Doodle. 


AAocIntosh 


Other  characters  include  his  sidekick 
Bosco,  animals,  robots,  Martians, 
and  so  on. 

The  color  feature  is  by  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  editorial  cartoonists 
Steve  Sack  and  Craig  Macintosh, 
who  both  have  children. 

Sack’s  work,  syndicated  by  TMS 
since  1982,  has  appeared  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Time,  and  News¬ 
week  as  well  as  The  Best  Editorial 
Cartoons  of  the  Year  collection  edited 
by  Charles  Brooks.  Bom  in  St.  Paul  in 
1953,  Sack  attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  later  became  staff  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette.  He’s  a  fan  of 
Dr.  Seuss. 

Macintosh  was  with  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  before  joining  the 
Minneapolis  paper.  Bom  in  California 
in  1943,  the  Army  veteran  holds  a  fine 
arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


Column’s  focus  is  on  farming  issues 


A  weekly  column  dealing  with 
stress  and  family  problems  during  the 
farm  financial  crisis  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Extra  Newspaper  Features 
of  Rochester,  Minn. 

“Rural  Life,”  which  already 
appears  in  about  20  publications  in  the 
Midwest  and  Canada,  is  by  clinical 
psychologist  Dr.  Val  Farmer.  He  is 
presently  director  of  the  Rural 


Enhancement  Program,  West  River 
Mental  Health  Center,  Rapid  City, 
S.D. 

The  columnist  has  written  and  been 
interviewed  for  articles  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  USA  Today,  and  vari¬ 
ous  farm  publications.  And  he  has 
authored  a  book  called  Making  the 
Good  Life  Better:  Dr.  Farmer’s  Guide 
to  Rural  Living. 
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Anti-tv  campaign 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


McCulloch  for  the  change. 

He  called  the  tv  ad  project  “amus¬ 
ing,  but  it's  not  the  best  place  to  put 
energy  in  building  up  a  paper." 

Betty  Medsger,  chairman  of  the 
San  Francisco  State  University’s 
journalism  department,  remarked: 
“Every  journalist  in  this  town  is 


McCiatchy 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


Nevada  casino  controlled  by  the  Lax- 
alt  family  in  the  1970s.  Laxalt,  who 
denied  the  charge,  sold  the  Carson 
City  hotel-casino  in  1975  after  being 
elected  U.S.  senator. 

In  an  Associated  Press  interview 
last  month,  Laxalt  said  he  would  drop 
his  legal  action  if  he  could  get  a  brief 
retraction  from  McCiatchy. 

Pruitt  told  E&P  that  McCiatchy 
Newspapers  have  been  unable  to 
“work  out  satisfactory  language” 
with  Laxalt  for  a  settlement. 

“We’ve  been  willing  from  the 
beginning  to  publish  a  clarification," 


Providence 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


resources  could  contribute  to  Provi¬ 
dence  Gravure’s  future  growth. 

Providence  Gravure  was  described 
as  “highly  profitable,”  by  Phillip 
MacAskill,  its  president  and  chief 
executive,  who  added  that  existing 
management  would  stay  in  place. 

Maxwell  said  the  acquisition  “will 
help  us  to  maximize  opportunities  for 
BPCC  in  the  lucrative  United  States 
marketplace." 

BPCC  is  a  British-based  company 
with  extensive  worldwide  holdings  in 
communications . 


Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


by  the  Record  was  a  reminder  to  us 
about  why  we  chose  journalism  over 
some  other  businesses  in  which  a 
mindless  enjoyment  of  a  rival’s  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  most  likely  order  of  the 
day. 

Jonathan  Friendly 

(Friendly  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.) 


bending  over  laughing,  but  I  think  the 
Examiner  is  fighting  an  uphill  battle. 
There’s  lots  of  lousy  tv  journalism 
and  this  is  an  exaggeration  of  what  all 
print  journalists  feel  toward  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  But  it’s  hard  to  imag¬ 
ine  it  will  do  anything  to  cure  the 
afternoon  (newspaper)  syndrome.” 

“A  waste  of  time  and  newsprint,” 
snapped  Chronicle  columnist  Herb 
Caen  about  the  Examiner’s  ad  thrust. 
“I  was  taught  to  sell  your  own  pro¬ 
duct  and  forget  about  the  other  guy. 


Pruitt  continued.  “But  we  have 
always  opposed  a  settlement  that 
involved  a  retraction,  apology  or  pay- 


Professionais 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


would  not  work  in  a  bad  newsroom  or 
one  where  the  standards  were  low. 
He  also  cited  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  as  an  organization  to  which 
journalists  can  turn  if  they  feel  they 
are  being  taken  advantage  of. 

Another  important  check,  he  noted 
is  that  the  advertising  department  is 
exempt  from  overtime  pay,  and  he 
asked  is  it  likely  that  abuses  are  going 
to  happen  in  editorial  if  they  are  not 
occurring  in  advertising?  Advertising 
is  exempt  from  overtime  because  the 
staffers  work  most  of  their  hours 
away  from  the  office,  and  thus  the 
management  has  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  hours  they  actually  work. 

Wilson  called  this  a  Catch-22  situa¬ 
tion,  as  a  publisher  wants  skillful  and 
highly  motivated  reporters  who  are 
used  to  working  on  their  own.  One 
test  of  a  professional,  he  said,  is  con¬ 
trol.  A  good  newsroom,  he  said,  does 
not  exercise  a  time  clock  or  locked- 
door  atmosphere  of  control. 

In  addition,  Wilson  said  the  inter- 


They  (the  Examiner)  haven’t  learned 
that  yet.  Tv  news  is  a  headline  service 
and  has  never  pretended  to  be  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  it’s  here  to  stay  and 
newspapers  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
it.” 

However,  the  campaign  has  won 
over  one  group  of  readers,  according 
to  Examiner  promotion  director  Teri 
Robbins.  She  said  that  a  number  of 
English  teachers,  both  local  and 
national,  have  lauded  the  ads  and 
have  asked  for  copies  of  the  rack 
cards. 


ment  of  money.” 

No  trial  date  has  been  set  in  the 


pretations  of  the  law  have  not  been 
updated  since  1940,  and  those  inter¬ 
pretations  are  what  Held  agents  take 
out  with  them  on  a  case. 

Further,  in  1940,  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  noted  that  professional  corri¬ 
dors  were  expanding  and  many  that 
were  not  classified  as  professional 
then  might  be  considered  so  now,  20 
years  later,  Wilson  said. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  journalism,  called  a  quasi-pro¬ 
fession  in  1940,  would  fall  under  that 
criteria  today,  he  said. 

The  Monitor  did  not  get  into  this 
case  voluntarily,  Wilson  said,  and 
does  not  savor  the  position  of  being 
seen  as  a  bad  guy. 

But,  he  said,  one  objective  of  the 
case  is  to  remove  from  the  publishers’ 
shoulders  the  legal  liability  of  a 
reporter  who  works  more  than  40 
hours  a  week  and  does  not  file  for 
overtime. 

Another  objective,  Wilson  said,  is 
to  permit  journalists  who  want  to 
work  longer  than  40  hours  a  week  to 
do  so  without  liability  of  the  publisher 
to  pay  them  for  that  time. 


Alcan  grants  funds  for  science  reporter 


In  an  unusual  arrangement,  Alcan 
International  Ltd.  is  donating  $20,(M)0 
(Canadian)  to  the  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig-Standard  to  fund  science  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  Whig-Standard  has  used  the 
grant  to  set  up  an  internship  that  gives 
a  young  journalist  the  opportunity  to 
report  exclusively  on  science  and 
technology  for  the  next  year. 

Neil  Reynolds,  the  newspaper’s 
managing  editor,  said  he  is  confident 
the  agreement  with  the  subsidiary  of 
the  world’s  largest  aluminum  com¬ 
pany  will  not  affect  the  newspaper’s 
impartiality. 

Reynolds  said  the  two  parties  have 
a  written  agreement  which  stipulates 
the  intern  writes  “strictly  science,” 


not  general  corporate  or  labor  news. 

And  while  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  science  stories  about  Alcan  —  the 
company’s  main  research  and  devel- 
opment  center  is  located  in 
Kingston  —  a  science  advisory  coun¬ 
cil,  made  up  of  six  scientists  from 
Queen’s  University,  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  College  and  private  industry 
(including  one  Alcan  representative), 
will  be  available  for  queries  to  prevent 
“something  being  hyped.” 

Beppi  Crosariol,  who  holds  a  mas¬ 
ters  degree  in  the  philosophy  of  sci¬ 
ence  from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  science 
internship.  He  worked  last  year  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Whig-Standard. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

Scripps  Award  for 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
has  established  the  Charles  E. 
Scripps  Award  recognizing  outstand¬ 
ing  literacy  programs  in  America. 

In  honor  of  Scripps,  the  company’s 
chairman  of  the  board,  a  cash  award 
of  $2,500  a  year  and  a  bronze  plaque 
will  be  given  to  the  newspaper  or 
broadcast  station  which  best  pro¬ 
motes  literacy  in  its  conununity.  In 
addition,  the  Scripps  Howard  Foun¬ 
dation  will  donate  a  $5,000  special 
grant  to  a  literacy  project  or  program 
in  the  community  served  by  the  award 
winner. 

Any  literacy  program  sponsored  by 
a  newspaper  or  broadcast  station 

literacy  programs 

(radio  or  television)  which  is  indepen¬ 
dently  or  conunonly  owned  is  eligible 
to  enter.  No  network  may  compete. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  Jan.  15, 
1987.  For  entry  blanks  and  additional 
information,  contact  the  Scripps 
Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central 
Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

Saturday  edition 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Sun  started  a 
Saturday  Sun  on  Sept.  6. 

It  features  a  sports  pull-out  section 
and  increased  financial  news  and 
comment.  The  paper  will  sell  for 
250,  the  same  as  the  daily  paper. 

news  institutions  themselves  are 
diverse),  and  at  the  present  time  they 
operate  on  several  levels  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  What’s  needed  in  the 
future,  I  believe,  is  effective  nurturing 
and  development  of  such  activities  by 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

If  people  perceive  that  measures 
like  these  matter,  that  they  really 
count  in  the  life  of  a  newspaper,  then 
it’s  only  natural  that  the  public  will 
feel  less  distant  from  the  press.  I 
would  also  hope  that  fewer  people 
would  have  to  ask:  “Can’t  we  do 
something  to  tell  them  what  we  think?’’ 

Farm  news 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

what  is  happening.  Then  I  can  go  to 
other  data  bases  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Beside  that,  I  still  like  to  sit  down 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  read  the 
paper.” 

Bailey  said  that  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalists  in  all  types  of  media  should  be 
the  “conscience  for  agriculture.” 

“Journalists  should  not  dictate,  but 
question,  arouse  thought  and  create 
new  alternatives,”  Bailey  said. 

The  corn  group  executive  also 
wants  the  media  to  provide  access  to 
editorial  opinion. 

“I  encourage  journalists  when  you 
hear  somebody  expounding  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  opinion  to  help  him  shape  it 
into  an  editorial  that  you  use,”  he 
said. 

Journalists  also  can  meet  with  key 
leaders  that  farmers  normally  don’t 
have  access  to  and,  as  a  result,  Bailey 
suggested,  reporters  should  contact 
local  farm  leaders  to  see  what  the 
current  issues  are  when  those  key 
interviews  are  scheduled. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  farmers,  he  said, 
reporters  have  an  obligation  to  break 
up  the  material  “into  usable  blocks 
with  partial  analyses  of  information.” 
The  analyses  should  not  give  the 
answers  but  rather  allow  farmers  to 
quickly  grasp  the  alternatives. 

Bailey  emphasized  that  ag  journal¬ 
ists  “have  a  role  to  be  out  in  front  and 
asking  questions.” 

able,  but  we  have  to  face  the  situa¬ 
tion,’’  she  said.  “I  don’t  see  articles 
about  what  is  right  about  agricul¬ 
ture.” 

Jorgenson  wants  many  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  news  media  “to  make 
women  equal”  on  the  farm.  “I  am  a 
farmer,  not  a  farm  wife  or  farm 
woman.  This  terminology  will 
become  more  important  because 
women  are  so  involved  in  farming.” 

None  of  the  farmers  believed  that 
electronic  sources  of  information  will 
replace  print,  radio  and  television. 
Jorgenson  said,  “1  still  need  to  use 
newspapers  for  a  general  overview  of 

Mexican  press 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

the  newspaper’s  chain  in  Chile, 
objected  to  the  wording  of  the  report, 
arguing  that  no  lAPA  press  freedom 
report  should  begin  with  “There  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

His  motion  lost  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  margin  in  an  assembly  vote. 
Edwards  also  told  the  assembly  he 
was  “taking  back”  an  earlier  remark 
at  the  meeting  that  he  considered 
lAPA  protest  messages  to  govern¬ 
ments  for  press  harrassment  as  being 
“non-commercial”  in  terms  of  putn 
lishing  them  in  his  newspapers.  The 
statement  had  occasioned  surprise 
and  anger  from  several  delegates. 

Edwards  also  said  his  newspapers 
had  carried  all  the  lAPA  protests 
directed  to  the  Chilean  government. 
Previously,  he  said  he  could  only 
recall  having  printed  two  of  the  five 
sent. 

The  lAPA  report  concerning  the 
United  States  hailed  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  in  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  case  opening  preliminary 
hearings  in  criminal  cases.  The  high 
court’s  decision  to  make  it  easier  to 
dismiss  libel  suits  brought  against 

public  figures  also  was  lauded. 

But  the  report  added:  “Satisfaction 
with  these  two  rulings  must  be  tem¬ 
pered,  however.  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  William  H.  Rehnquist,  President 
Reagan’s  nominee  to  be  Chief 
Justice  .  .  .  and  Judge  Antonin  Sca- 
lia,  the  president’s  nominee  to  fill 
Rehnquist’s  seat,  have  been  consis¬ 
tently  hostile  to  press  interests  on 
matters  of  libel  and  privacy.” 

The  report  also  mentioned  the 
threats  by  CIA  director  William 
Casey  against  the  Washington  Post 
and  other  media  for  publishing  details 
of  a  U.S.  spy  operation. 

In  Haiti,  the  report  said,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations  have  pub¬ 
lished  and  broadcast  with  “relative 
freedom”  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Duvalier  dictatorship,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  recently  published  a  press  law 
establishing  a  requirement  for  licens¬ 
ing  journalists. 

Foreign  correspondents  are  not 
exempt  from  the  new  law  which,  the 
report  said,  was  promulgated  after  the 
government  consulted  with  Haitian 
journalistic  organizations. 

print  will  be  among  products  freed 
from  customs  duties  at  the  Mexican 
border  beginning  this  year.  There¬ 
fore,  it  said,  the  state  monopoly  on 
newsprint  production,  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  in  effect  since  1935,  will  be 
eliminated. 

One  of  the  worst  marks  in  the 
report  was  given  to  Chile  where, 
lAPA  asserted,  “There  is  no  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

Under  President  Augusto  Pino¬ 
chet’s  current  state  of  siege,  five 
magazines  and  one  newspaper  were 
suspended  as  well  as  dispatches  from 
Chile  by  Reuters  and  ANSA.  The  sus¬ 
pensions  against  the  magazine  Hoy 
and  Reuters  were  lifted  recently. 

In  addition,  the  press  freedom  com¬ 
mittee  reported,  journalists  have  been 
arrested  and  one,  Jose  Carrasco,  was 
found  murdered  Sept.  9. 

Augustin  Edwards  Jr.,  assistant 
editor  of  El  Mercurio  and  a  director  of 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ANIMALS _ 

AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples:  EARTHLINGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014 
(815)455-4995. 


BABY  BOOMERS 

BABY  BOOMERS  CHEER  for  this  tough, 
tender,  funny  column.  Proven  winner. 
Try  free  samples.  Ron  Bianchi,  6316  E. 
Doubletree,  raradise  Valley,  AZ  85253. 


_ SINGLES _ 

MORE  THAN  60  million  Single  adults 
in  America  NEED  “Singles  Hotline”,  a 
weekly  Q  &  A  featured  in  The  Boston 
Herald,  The  Sun  Bulletin,  Tucson  Citi¬ 
zen  and  other  fine  papers.  Radio 
personality  Dick  Syatt  writes  with 
insist  and  wit  about  meeting,  dating, 
sin^e  parenting,  cheap  dates,  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do.  Singles  Hotline  is 
interesting,  fun  and  best  of  all...  it 
attracts  advertisers.  Call  or  write:  Dick 
Syatt,  9  Temple  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02114  (617)  227-7971. 


_ HUMOR _ 

HUMOROUS  HOROSCOPE  is  a  pub¬ 
lished  horoscope  parody  that  is  topical, 
sometimes  off-the-wall,  and  always 
funny.  Great  alone  or  teamed  with 
“standard"  horoscope.  Samples,  rates: 
Bob  Bezman,  1605  Hunter,  Wheeling, 
IL  60090. 


_ MONEY _ 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 
MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS,  $2-$25 
each.  Rush  stamped  envelope:  Kelley- 
1,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL  35045. 

MAKE  HUNDREDS.  Clipping  news¬ 
paper  items.  Rush  stamped  envelope: 
Kelley-2,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL 


NEYVSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc., 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

“HOUSE  CALLS"-Detroit  News,  Miami 
Herald,  Sun-Times,  etc.,  10th  year, 
800-word  weekly  Q&A,  9  national 
awards.  Free  six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank, 
240  Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY 
■  14620.  (716)  473-4973. 


_ HEALTH _ 

“HEALTH  PERSPECTIVES”-RE  News, 
ACC  news,  NFTA  Marazine,  147  avail¬ 
able.  700  word.  Guidance/Q&A/ 
informative.  Free  4-week  trial.  Dr. 
H.L.N.  Anderson,  Box  4277,  Ingle 
vrood,  CA  90309,  (213)  382-6654. 


“SENIOR  CLINIC"  is  America's  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  “Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response.”  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 


TAKE  TIME  FOR  WELLNESS.  Exercise 
physiologist  John  Schlife  provides 
weekly  wellness  tips  in  a  down-to-earth 
readable  style.  Column  combines  infor¬ 
mation  on  latest  breakthroughs  in 
nutrition,  weight  control  and  stress 
management  with  author's  18  years 
experience  as  a  wellness  counselor. 
6()0-800  words.  Sample.  HealthAlas- 
ka,  Inc.,  3340  Providence  Drive, 

Suite  552,  Anchorage,  AK  99508. 
(907)  561-4727. 


_ WEDDINGS _ 

WEDIQUETTE-Should  there  be  singing 
brides,  female  ushers,  bawdy  jokes, 
feuding  folks,  guests  sans  gifts?  Q&A 
about  wedding  problems.  350  words. 
Contact  M.M.  Carberry,  1349  Douglas 
Flossmoor,  IL  60422.  (312) 
799-6360. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway.  KS  66205 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road. 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
No  obligation.  Confidential  services. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  high^  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Cleanwater  B^h  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obliration.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &^SSO- 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend.  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fainvay,  KS  %205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  6286440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98W2 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA.  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
PO  Box  mi.  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  787181503 
(512)  4783950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  2684223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE.  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsernl.  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAKRS  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES,  choice  of  5. 
$42K  to  $500K  price.  Bruce  Wright, 
Media  Consultants,  Inc.,  Box  910, 
Orangevale,  CA  95662.  (916) 
988-8959. 

FASTEST  GROWING  newspaper  in  L.A. 
Great  growth  potential.  $20,000  down 
easy  terms.  Call  (818)  989-4443. 

HISTORIC  CRIPPLE  CREEK  GOLD 
RUSH  aka  Teller  County  Times.  Small 
town  money  earner  that  desparately 
needs  owner/operator,  FAIR  PRICE/ 
excellent  terms.  Park  Publications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  1829,  Woodland  Park,  CO 
80866.  (303)  687-3021. 

METROPOLITAN  NEW  YORK  area 
publication,  second  class  mailed  paid 
weekly,  10,0(X)  circulation,  ^oss  bill¬ 
ing  in  excess  of  $500,000.  In  business 
for  over  30  years.  Sale  price 
$450,008$50,000  down,  reasonable 
terms.  Rep^  to  Box  1459,  Editor  z& 
Publisher. 

Southwestern  U.S.  daily,  no  competi¬ 
tion.  $826K,  seven  times  1985  net. 
Central  Texas  weekly,  $70K,  $15K 
down.  We  have  others,  free  list.  ATN, 
Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box 
161503,  Austin.  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  4783950. 

SUNBELT  SHOPPER,  15,000  circula¬ 
tion,  $170,000  gross,  good  cash  flow, 
excellent  growth  potential,  dynamic 
area.  $120,000  total  price,  with 
$40,0CI0  down  and  seller  financing  of 
balance,  or  $90,(XX)  cash.  Reply  to  mx 
1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  PUBLICATIONS  covering  Ohio 
collectibles  and  crafts  markets.  One 
person  can  operate  profitably,  must 
sell,  with  or  without  equipment. 

(614)  837-4775  evenings. 

Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

YOU  WILL  BE  PROUD 

TO  SELL  TO  US 

Ex-Publishers  are  dedicated  to  “putting 
out”  excellent  products  and  we  will 
retain  family,  management  and  also 
continue  and  improve  community 
service.  We  seek  profitable  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers  anywhere.  Week¬ 
ly  or  shopper  must  have  $500,0(X)  or 
more  publishing  gross  and  minimum 
daily  publishing  gross  is  $800,000. 
Low  competition  markets  preferred. 
Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
13^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTESTS 

UNITY  AWARDS  IN  MEDIA  recognizes 
reporters’  outstanding  coverage  of 
minority  affairs.  Entry  deadline:  5:00 
pm.,  January  9,  1987.  For  entry  forms 
contact:  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Lincoln  University  of  Missouri, 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65101,  (314) 
681-5306  or  681-5307. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SUCCESSFUL  FLORIDA  tourism  news¬ 
letter  for  sale.  Low  price,  big  potential. 
Write  PO  Box  030009,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FI  33303. 
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(205)  5687198.  |  (301)  3489654 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readership  and 
advertising  market  research.  Bob  Tarta- 
glione  (9M)  338-1783. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


aRCULATION  SERVICES 


BURKE  MARKETING  STRATEGIES 
offer  employee  and  can’ier  counseling, 
comprehensive  sales  programs,  adjunct 
circulation  services,  (516)  588-2735. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
(314)625-2315 


WOODS  NEWCOMB,  INC. 

The  Marketing  Approach 
High  productivity,  low  charge 
backs  professional  telephone 
sales,  low  cost  with  impeccable 
references. 

(901)  761-1692 


CO-OP  SERVICES 


LET  A  PROVEN  CO-OP  professional  and 
trained  educator  show  you  a  cost  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  start  generating  thousands  of 
dollars  in  additional  income  through  co¬ 
op  advertising.  You  will  learn  how  to; 
obtain  money,  find  and  implement  pro¬ 
grams,  follow  up  on  how  to  handle  all 
aspects  of  running  your  own  co-op 
department. 

A  FREE  co-op  potential  evaluation  will 
be  given  to  any  publication  at  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  20%  discount  to  all  publications 
ordering  before  December  12,  1986. 
Call  Pat  Leahy  (516)  331-3300. 


CONSULTANTS 


JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 


EQUIPMENT 


&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TA8. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CIRCULATION  2001 
A  circulation  package  written  for  the 
IBM  System  136.  Includes  inquiry, 
data-entry,  starts,  stops,  complaints, 
adjust  draws,  PIA  billing,  carrier  billing, 
TMC,  bundle  top  wraps,  numerous 
reporto  and  other  features. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 
STEELE’S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 
3142  FELIX  STREET 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 

P.S.  My  answering  machine  works  now! 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV.  50,000 -I-  $65,758  + 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 


MAILROOM 


•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY.  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


CHESHIRE  C  base;  great  for  newspap¬ 
ers  etc.,  bargain.  Curtis  (703) 
521-1089. 


CHESHIRE  Labeling  Machine.  Model 
717,  with  glue  kit,  vacuum,  6  foot 
conveyor.  EXCELLENT  CONDITION, 
over  $21,000  new  $9,000  or  best 
offer.  CALL:  John  Mellott  or  Jerry  Loos 
(216)  723-2332. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 
Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 
$5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 


KANSA  320  Didde  Glaser  newspaper 
inserter  4  station  $12,500.  Call  Bill 
^hneider  (414)  7M-0110. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  arid  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106's 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45*  90*  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


KANSA  320  inserter  5  into  1  new 
1982-83,  $15,000.  (216)  296-9657 
ask  for  David/Chuck  Dix. 


MAIL  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
New  Portec  Power  Lift  Spiral  Turns. 
Entry  Height  3’5",  Exit  7’4".  Belt 
speed  180  FPM  Four  at  270°,  one  at 
480°.  ALL  OFFERS  CONSIDERED. 

Call  Bob  Pritchard  at  (617)  929-2626. 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  15-72  INSERTER  WITH 
15  HOPPERS  AND  11-48  with  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PUNT. 

Graphic  Management  /Vssociates,  Inc. 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


ADVANTAGE  II  reconditioned.  Warran- 
teed.  Graphic  Systems  Exchange.  (716) 
385-3027. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  8600-45  pica — three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (8(X))  255-6746. 


DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
"Buy  for  the  least" 

"Sell  for  the  most” 

(216)  562-5000 

EDIT  7700  HR,  MCPO,  DO,  $5,250. 
EDIT  7500  HR,  $4,750. 

EDIT  2750  I,  $1,750. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  ot  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock.  BOB  WEBER  (216) 
831-0480. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CG  EDITWRITER  7700-HR: 

Dual  Disc,  22  +  fonts.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Make  offer.  (408)  748-13M. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  IV  HR,  bargain. 
Harris  TXT  system,  make  offer. 
COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM  9000,  fonts, 
keyboards,  chips,  parts.  Curtis 
(703)  521-1089. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  8216-HR  Typesetter 
and  2  MCS-5  terminals.  Used  for  only  8 
months.  Must  sell,  make  an  offer.  Call 
Scott  at  (616)  244-5903. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  UTS  4400,  8  term¬ 
inals  and  a  Videosetter  II.  (^n  be  seen 
running  until  October  31.  $18,000. 
The  Bryan  Times,  (419)  636-1111, 
Christopher  Cullis. 


COMPUKWIK  I  PROCESSOR,  New  in 
Carton,  90  Day  Warrantee,  $800. 

CG  SELECTLINE  PERMAKWIK  RC 
PROCESSOR  &  DRIER,  (Same  as  2400 
Z),  New,  $2,900. 

MCS  HIGH  SPEED  PROCESSOR,  Re¬ 
conditioned,  $2,500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


UNISETTER,  also  unified  composer. 
Unisetter  in  working  condition.  Unified 
composer  needs  work.  Several  fonts 
included.  Best  offer  over  $4,000.  Cash 
(or  certified  check)  and  carry.  Call  Ms. 
Keefe  (914)  592-5222. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL.  8  grids. 
Analog  and  digital  spare  kits.  Graphic 
Systems  Exchange  (716)  385-3027. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


VIDEOSETTER  Universal,  reverse  led 
and  reverse  video  9  grids,  digital  and 
analog  parts  kit,  six  years  old,  serial  no. 
1075,  maintenance  under  CG  warranty. 
I.D.tube  1  year  old.  We  need  to  get  this 
machine  out  of  here.  Best  offer  over 
$4,000  takes  it.  Also  available  2  MDT's 
and  MDR.  Call  Wayne  Bonekemper  at 
(614)  451-1212. 


PRESSES 


106  COUNT-O-VEYOR  rebuilt  new  elec¬ 
tronics.  Call  Web  Specialties  (916 
635-1610. 


GOSS  Suburban  units,  Goss  Communi¬ 
ty  units,  Goss  SC  and  Suburban  folders, 
(jOSS  Suburban  and  Urbanite  roll 
stands,  104  Count-O-Veyor,  rewinders, 
press  parts,  press  rebuilding,  press 
moving  and  erecting,  55  gal.  Lincoln 
ink  pump.  DM  Industries  Ltd,  4245 
Belle  Aire  Lane,  Downers  Grove,  IL 
60515.  (312)  968-1680. 


TO  ANSWER  A 
BOX  NUMBER: 

Address  your  reply  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Box .... 

11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  25,  1986 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 


HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 

N936  42  X  36 

N900  42  X  46 

V25  21.5  and  22.75 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TE(f  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
Butler  Splicers 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
511  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 


FINCOR  DC  MOTORS  (2): 
Matched  for  parallel,  reconditioned, 
includes  controllers.  (1)  50  HP,  240V, 
175A;  (1)  40  HP,  240V,  140A.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Make  offer.  (408) 
748-1360. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 

When  you  need  to  reach  newspaper  people,  you 
can  meet  all  the  people  you  want  to  meet — 
Buyers,  sellers,  employers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
(212)  675-4380 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22” 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  845-10  units,  3  folders 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
Newsking  4  units,  complete 
KJ6  folders 

Colorking  3  units  1983 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  "as  is",  or  rebuilt. 

IPEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Tlx  206766 

5  unit  Color  King  press  and  folder  with 

6  reel  stands  in  Tarpon,  Florida.  Need 
to  move  out  before  building  is  sold  Price 
$95,000.  Come  and  get  them.  Call 
Derek  Dunn-Rankin  (813)  484-2611. 

6  UNIT  ALLER  Hoe  press  with  4  color 
decks,  1/4  folder,  upper  former,  75  HP 
motor,  water  and  ink  system,  106 
Counter-Veyer,  Pako  processor,  plate 
burner  and  processor  and  much  more. 
Used  for  printing  weekly  paper. 
Complete  package  $95,000.  Can  see 
running.  (715)  835-5050. 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
crdcks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  U.O.P.  22  &  3/4 
inch  cut  off  1976  in  process  of  being 
re-manufactured  by  Web  Specialties. 
Call  Web  Specialties,  (916)  635-1610 


GOSS 

Goss  Community  Presses 
5  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  40  H.P.  Drive 

3  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  50  H.P.  Drive 

2  Units,  1  Community  Folder 
with  20  H.P.  Drive 
Goss  Suburban  Press 

5  Units  (1-1500  Series) 

6  Pos.  Roll  Stand,  40  H.P. 

Press  Drive 

HARRIS 

Harris  V-15A  Press 

7  Units,  1-JF7  Folder  1977  Mfg. 

4  Units  V-15A  Press 
with  JF7  Folder  1969-71 

KING 

Color  King  Press,  5  Units 
Reconditioned  with  2-KJ6 
Folders,  30  H.P.  &  20  H.P. 

Press  Drives 

NEWS  KING  PRESSES 
6  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  30  H.P.  Press  Drive 
4  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  3  H.P.  Press  Drive 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Baldwin  Count-o-veyors 
Ebway  Splicers 
3-Knife  trimmers 
All  presses  available  "as-is", 
reconditioned  or  delivered  and 
installed.  Will  sell  complete 
presses  or  add-on  units. 

Web  Press  Corporation 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  terry  Morton 


UAppIC 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  %. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”,  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%" 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22”, 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WANTED:  Upper  Former  for  a  Goss  SSC 
folder.  FOR  SALE  a  Goss  Sta-Hi  over¬ 
head  stream  newspaper  conveyor  with 
all  controls.  Contact  Dick  Wilcox  (403) 
250-9311.  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


VANGUARD  PRESS  22  1/2  x  36  four 
units  with  JF-1  Jaw  Folder  with  30 
horse  power  drive  and  4  position 
stacked  roll  stand.  Call  Web  Specialties 
Inc.  (916)  635-1610. 


HARRIS 

Harris  V15A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  VI 5A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  VI 5A  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15A  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two)  comp¬ 
letely  refurbished 
Harris  V700  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder,  imma- 
culate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 

ON  E  &  P  CLASSIFIED 

...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  if  you’re  a 
publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some 
easy  money. 

E&P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  News  King  add-on  unit,  1975 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  fold¬ 
er,  excellent  condition  1973-76 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
^mplete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

2  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

1  Goss  Community  add-on  oil  bath  unit 

4  Unit  Community  with  SC  folder 

6  Unit/2  Folder  Community  with 
SC  and  Community  folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  4-high  with  heatset 
package,  3  floor  Community  units 

2  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-705, 
U-731 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  JF7  folder 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


GOSS  Urbanite,  "IDOO"  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  for  small 
weekly  operation.  Please  contact  Box 
9737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP 


WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University  is 
seeking  an  assistant/associate  professor 
of  public  relations  to  teach  basic  and 
advanced  public  relations  and  commu¬ 
nications  courses;  preferred  starting 
date  is  January  1987.  The  college, 
located  on  a  modern  campus  near  the 
foothills  of  the  scenic  Adirondacks,  is  a 
co-educational  institution  with  1,400 
full-time  and  1 ,000  part-time  students. 
There  are  160  students  in  the  three 
majors;  journalism,  public  relations  and 
public  relations/journalism.  Salary  is 
competitive.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Successful  applicant  will  have  a 
Master's  degree  plus  professional 
experience  including  corporate  work. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to  Professor, 
John  C.  Behrens,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  and  Journalism,  Utica  College 
of  Syracuse  University,  Burrstone  Road, 
Utica,  NY  13502.  EOE/AA. 


THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  of  the 
University  at  Albany  invites  applications 
for  a  tenure  track  assistant  professor 
position.  Fall  1987  appointment.  Jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  and  director  of  journal¬ 
ism  program  within  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment.  Academic  and  extensive  journal¬ 
ism  experience,  as  well  as  advanced 
degree,  expected.  Deadline:  December 
1,  1986.  Eugene  K.  Garger,  Chair, 
1400  Washinrton  Avenue,  Albany,  NY 
12222. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM/MASS  MEDIA 
Assistant  Professor  to  teach  research 
methods,  mass  communications  and 
society,  and  journalism  or  broadcasting 
or  public  relations  skills.  Three  year, 
tenure  track.  Beginning  September 
1987.  PhD  required.  Letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume,  and  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  by  December  1  to  Roger  Cohen, 
Dpartment  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Media,  SCILS,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  08903. 


BUFFALO  STATE  COLLEGE  has  two 
positions  as  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor  for  Fall  1987: 

•  PUBLIC  RELATIONS-ADVERTISING, 
teaching  introductory  public  relations 
-advertising  and  specialized  advanced 
classes  in  some  combination  of  copy 
writing,  internal  publications,  public 
relations  case  studies,  research,  and 
internship  supervision,  minimum  five 
years  agency,  public  information  or 
client  consulting  experience.  Ph.D. 

•^COmIS’uNICATION  law,  with  addi¬ 
tional  specialization  in  NEWS-EDIT¬ 
ORIAL  or  BROADCAST  JOURNALISM. 
Minimum  five  years  newspaper  or  radio- 
TV  news  experience.  Ph.D.  or  J.D. 
preferred. 

Applicants  should  have  prior  university- 
level  teaching  experience  in  the  subject 
areas.  Excellent  fringe  benefits;  salary 
based  upon  experience,  qualifications. 
Send  application  letter,  resume,  three 
reference  names  to  Dr.  W.  Richard 
Whitaker,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Broadcasting  and  Speech, 
Buffalo  State  College,  Buffalo,  NY 
14222.  /^plication  deadline  January 
15,  198A  or  until  position  filled. 
Contingent  upon  approval  by  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er,  applications  form  women  and  minor¬ 
ity  candidates  are  particularly  en¬ 
couraged. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON 
Three  tenure  related,  9-month  positions 
in  the  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Oregon,  beginning  September  16, 
1987.  Located  midway  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  High  Cascades  in 
Eugene,  the  School  is  a  a  highly 
regarded  center  of  teaching  and  scho¬ 
larship,  with  accredited  programs  in 
advertising,  broadcast  news,  magazine 
journalism,  news-editorial  and  public 
relations.  Positions  are: 
COMMUNICATIONS  LAW,  Ph.D,  or 
ABD  preferred  J.D.  with  significant 
research/publication  considered;  added 
research  or  teaching  interests  in 
communication  theory  and  research, 
magazine/newspaper  journalism,  or 
international  journalism.  Assistant 
Professor.  Search  Chair:  Duncan 
McDonald. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  Ph.D,  or  ABD 
preferred.  Masters  required,  with  addi¬ 
tional  teaching  or  research  interests  in 
print  journalism,  advertising  or  commu¬ 
nication  theory  and  research.  Relevant 
rofessional  experience.  Assistant 
rofessor.  Search  chair:  Tom  Bivins. 
GRAPHICS/VISUAL  COMMUNICATION 
Ph.D.  or  ABD  preferred.  Masters  or 
equivalent  required,  with  professional 
experience  in  design  desired.  Secon¬ 
dary  interest  in  magazines  or  computer 
graphics  preferred.  Assistant  or  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor.  Search  chair:  Ken 
Metzler. 

Salaries  are  competitive  nationally. 
Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
December,  1986.  Send  letter,  vita,  at 
least  three  letters  of  reference,  and 
supporting  material  to  the  appropriate 
search  committee  chair  at  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  OR  97403.  The  University  of 
Oregon  is  an  equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach 
Journalism  skills  courses.  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Professional  experience  and 
demonstrated  teaching  competence 
required.  Tenure  track  appointment; 
salary  range-$2 1,000  to  $25,000. 
Starting  date-August  16,  1987.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline-December  15,  1986. 
Submit  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
addresses  of  at  least  three  references 
to:  Dr.  Don  B.  Morlan,  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH  45469.  UD 
is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative 
action  employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  PERSUASION 
AND  ORAL  COMMUNICATION 
Tenure  track  assistant  professorship, 
available  Sept.  '87  in  academically 
respected  liberal  arts  college  with  grow¬ 
ing  communication  major.  Ph.D. 
required,  college  teaching  experience 
expected,  professional  experience  in 
Public  Relations  and/or  Advertising 
desirable,  competitive  salary  available 
with  this  equal  opportunity  affirmative 
action  employer.  Please  send  letter  of 
application  and  resume  by  November  1, 
1986  to  Dr.  Marilyn  G.S.  Watt,  Chair, 
Department  of  Communication,  Cani- 
sius  College,  2001  Main  Street,  Buffa¬ 
lo,  NY  14208. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  MANAGER:  Virginia  Press 
Association  seeks  chief  association 
executive  with  knowledge  of  journalism, 
newspaper  publishing;  to  serve  as  regis¬ 
tered  lobbyist;  to  manage  advertising 
sales,  newspaper  clipping  service  and 
association  operations.  Salary  in  mid 
$50's;  generous  benefits;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion;  unified  association.  Send  resume, 
letter  to  XM  Search,  VPA,  PO  Box 
C-32015,  Richmond,  VA  23261-2015. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  POSITION  now 
available.  Suburban  newspaper  group 
with  good  stability  and  outstanding 
growth  potential.  Challenging  manage¬ 
ment  agenda.  Progressive  employer 
with  high  standards.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation  and  incentive.  Comprehensive 
fringe  package. 

Group  consists  of  20  plus  community 
weekly  newspapers  (circulation  more 
than  250,000)  surrounding  vibrant 
core  city  in  Zone  5.  Considerable 
commerical  printing  and  typesetting. 
Energetic  staff,  competent  manage¬ 
ment  team  looking  for  experienced, 
competitive  leader  with  ability  to 
strategize,  delegate,  lead  and  inspire. 
Parent  corporation  an  industry  leader. 
Send  resume  with  current  salary  range 
and  availability  information  to  Box 
1457,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Confidential¬ 
ity  assured.  EOE. 


STATE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  needs 
assistant  director  to  plan,  administer 
major  conventions.  Prefer  journalism/pr 
background,  several  years  work  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  range  mid-$20's.  Full  job 
description  available  from  PNPA,  2717 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110. 
(717)  234-4067. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
We  need  a  general  manager  who  seeks  a 
challenge  to  develop  a  one  year  old 
weekly  in  Tennessee's  fastest  growing 
county  neighboring  Nashville.  Superb 
growth  opportunity  for  the  right  indivi¬ 
dual  to  become  part  of  an  aggressive 
publishing  company.  Strong  track 
record  in  ad  sales  development  and 
sales  management  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Scene 
Magazine,  5121  Maryland  Way,  Suite 
303,  Brentwood,  TN  37027. 


COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE 
COMMUNICATORS 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  122,000  Sunday,  110,000  daily 
Pacific  Northwest  newspaper.  Strong 
telemarketing  background  essential. 
Reponsibilities  include  sales  planning 
and  marketing  strategy  development, 
training  and  motivating  a  staff  of  30. 
Please  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume 
detailing  education,  experience  and 
background  in  classified  advertising  to 
Box  1466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  ADVERTISING  manager 
sought  for  small  California  daily  to 
replace  manager  who  has  become  a 
publisher.  People  skills,  organizational 
abilities  and  innovation  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  James 
McClure,  Publisher,  Oroville  Mercury 
Register,  2081  Second  St.,  Oroville, 
CA  95965. 


THE  TRENTONIAN  is  looking  for  a  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  in  one  of  the 
most  competitive  newspaper  markets  in 
the  country.  We  are  a  7  day  a  week 
publication  with  a  TMC  product  twice 
weekly.  Candidate  will  be  responsible 
for  overall  management  of  classified 
department;  planning  and  budgeting; 
inside  and  outside  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Attractive  salary, 
incentive  program  will  full  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  E.L.  Hoffman,  Publisher,  The 
Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ 
08602. 


WE  GOT  THE  BUCKS,  how  hungry  are 
you!  Journalistically  we  are  respected 
from  the  local  dailies  to  the  halls  of  city 
hall.  Nationally  we  are  the  most 
awarded  publication  of  our  kind.  We 
need  a  sales  rep  who  matches  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  zeal.  Someone  who  is  aggres¬ 
sive,  bright,  innovative  and  eager  to 
richly  exploit  a  market  for  full  monetary 
gain.  Resume  to  Phila.  Gay  News,  254 
S.  nth  St.,  Phila.,  PA  19107  or  call 
Mark  Segal  (215)  625-8501. 


NATIONAL  RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  SALES 
COORDINATOR 

THINK  FLORIDA!  Pleasant  thoughts 
come  to  mind?  Good!  Now  consider  this 
opportunity  to  join  the  national  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  sales  division  of  Flori¬ 
da's  best  newspapers.  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  &  Evening  Indpendent. 

This  position  requires  some  travel.  We 
are  looking  for  a  sesoned  advertising 
sales  representative  with  experience  in 
making  professional  presentations.  You 
will  also  need  good  typing  and  clerical 
skills. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  with  bonus 
potential.  In  addition,  you  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  "extras”  as  company  paid 
pension  plan,  profit  sharing  plan,  group 
life  and  health  insurance,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  holidays  and  more. 

Sound  interesting?  Please  send  resume 
in  confidence  tO: 

St.  Petersburg  Times  & 

Evening  Indpendent 
Employment  Manager 
PO  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

117  year  old  Cape  Cod  weekly  seeks 
a  take-charge  manager  to  work  for  a 
hands-off  publisher.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  a  capable  person 
who  gets  results.  Advancement  to 
general  manager  is  possible.  A  profit 
sharing  company  with  a  full  range  of 
benefits  and  good  pay. 

SEND  PAR'nCULARS  TO: 
Duane  A.  Steele 
100  Bradford  St. 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  new  monttrly  busi¬ 
ness  tabloid,  major  metro  Zone  5, 
statev/ide  10,000.  Must  have  business 
to  business  space  sales  experience  and 
motivational  abilities.  Number  2  posi¬ 
tion  in  company,  will  become  associate 
publisher.  Resume  and  letter,  treated 
confidentially,  to  Box  1478,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
40,0000  daily  in  San  Diego  market. 
Will  manage  all  advertising,  marketing 
and  promotional  functions.  Required: 
proven  record  of  achievement  in  meet¬ 
ing  or  exceeding  revenue  goals,  excel¬ 
lent  human  relation  skills,  2  years  of 
advertising  management  experience, 
competence  in  marketing  research  and 
pricing  strategies,  operational  and 
strategic  planning  expertise  and  college 
degree.  Opportunities  for  intra¬ 
corporate  advancement.  Treat  your 
family  to  a  lifestyle  that  can't  be 
matched  anywhere.  Salary  plus  perfor¬ 
mance  bonuses.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Times-Advocate, 
207  E.  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Escondido, 
CA  92025,  c/o  Personnel  Department, 
no  phone  calls  please. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
10,000  New  Hampshire  PM  daily  seeks 
a  shirt  sleeve  manager  to  lead  staff  of 
10.  Ideal  position  for  someone  with 
outstanding  leadership,  motivation  and 
team  building  skills  with  group  owned 
newspaper,  ^lary  plus  incentive.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Publisher, 
Eagle  Times,  19  Sullivan  St.,  Clarem- 
ont,  NH  03743. _ 

DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 
Record  growth  has  created  the  need  tor 
a  director  of  sales  at  one  of  America's 
top  travel  magazines.  We  seek  an 
agvessive,  thorough  and  well-organized 
sales  professional  with  finely  tuned 
management  skills.  Broad  experience  in 
advertising  sales,  particularly  with 
publisher's  reps,  and  a  keen  under¬ 
standing  of  advertising  agencies  neces¬ 
sary.  Magazine  experience  preferred, 
but  not  essential.  College  degree 
required.  Competitive  salary,  incentives 
and  full  benefits  package.  Please  send 
a  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  PHONEROOM  SALES 
MANAGER  for  large  weekly  shopper. 
Top  compensation  package.  Write 
Publisher,  Dollar  Saver,  37365  Central 
Mont  Place,  Fremont,  CA  94536. 


$25,000-$50,000  annually  possible 
The  Charlotte  Leader  needs  now,  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  salesperson.  Our 
sales  people  can  receive  up  to  $25,000 
annual  draw  with  possible  earnings  to 
$50,000  or  more.  Call  Fran  Hoover 
(704)  331-4842. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity  for  individual  with  at 
least  three  years  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  experience  to  join  one  of 
Gannett's  top  markets.  The  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  County  Sun  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  high  energy  achiever  to  lead 
our  retail  staff.  Position  requires  good 
planning  and  communication  abilities 
along  with  excellent  human  relations 
skills.  Send  resume  to  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  San  Bernardino  CounN  Sun,  399  D, 
San  Bernardino,  CA  924()1. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with 
roven  ability  for  aggressive  AM  daily  in 
one  3.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1460,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  sought  by  visually 
aware  mid-size  daily.  Skills  in  illustra¬ 
tion  and  informational  graphics  and 
typography  desired.  Familiarity  with 
Macintosh  and  Lasenivriter  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Jim  Willis,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 
PO  Box  2553.  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Midsize  Knight-Ridder  paper  seeks 
experienced  newsroom  artist  to  handle 
all  informational  and  illustrative 
graphics,  plus  consulting  with  page 
editors  on  iayout/design.  Apple  Mac  at 
your  disposal. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News 
PO  Box  4167 
Macon,  GA  31213 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


NEWSROOM  ARTIST 
The  LaCrosse  Tribune  seeks  a  news¬ 
room  artist  to  provide  graphic  support 
for  all  news  sections  of  our  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  The  person  we  hire 
will  contribute  through  free-hand  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  cartooning  and  other 
artistic  techniques.  He  or  she  will  help 
design  section  covers,  work  with  maps 
and  charts,  be  knowledgeable  in  typo¬ 
graphy  and  understand  newspaper 
design  involving  black  and  white  and 
color  photography.  He  or  she  will  be 
comfortable  and  creative  with  all  facets 
of  full  and  spot  color  technology— we 
use  much  and  want  to  use  it  better— 
and  the  overall  production  process.  If 
you  are  the  right  person,  send  a  letter  of 
application,  resume  and  samples  to 
Human  Resources,  La  Crosse  Tribune, 
401  N.  Third  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wl  54601. 
No  calls  please.  Application  deadline: 
Friday  November  14,  1986. 


_ CAMERA _ 

EXPANDING  FLORIDA  WEST  COAST 
operation  needs  experienced  Spartan  III 
camera  operator  and  stripper.  Contact 
Arnold  McDonald  (813)  629-2511. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  career-oriented, 
energetic  professional  to  join  our  circu¬ 
lation  team.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  direct  responsibility  for  train¬ 
ing  and  motivating  the  circulation 
customer  senrice  department  of  2  daily 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  200,000+  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  250,000. 

Must  be  proficient  in  developing,  imple 
menting  and  managing  a  fast  paced 
phone  operation,  as  well  as  interacting 
with  circulation  management.  We  offer 
an  attractive  benefits  package.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  4915,  Syracuse,  NY  13221,  Attn: 
Linda  Hennessey. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Fast-growing  Florida  “Treasure  Coast” 
tri-weekly  publication  seeking  individu¬ 
al  with  minimum  4  years  experience. 
Background  should  include  organiza¬ 
tional  and  planning  skills.  Solid  back¬ 
ground  in  telephone  and  crew  sales  a 
must.  Second  class  mail,  computer 
knowledge  a  plus.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1475,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  daily  in  Zone  4  seeks  an 
innovative,  results  oriented  sales  mana¬ 
ger  responsible  for  dynamic  sales  orga¬ 
nization  consisting  of:  outside  sales 
crews,  telemarketing  and  direct  mail 
programs  in  highly  competitive  market. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  circulation  deve¬ 
lopment  and  promotion.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  1454  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  ZONE  MANAGER.  Seek¬ 
ing  results  oriented  manager  to  further 
single  copy  growth  in  a  fascinating 
market.  Significant  opportunity  for 
aggressive,  creative  sales  manager  with 
a  high  growth,  progressive  paper  in 
southern  Zone  2.  Responsibilities 
include  the  management  of  30,000 
daily  and  50,000  Sunday,  and  6-8  area 
managers.  Prefer  college  degree,  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  circulation 
sales  management,  and  a  proven  track 
record.  Salary  is  in  the  low  $30's  plus 
excellent  benefits  and  incentive.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  1492, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
manager  to  advance  with  a  sound  pro 
gressive  company.  Must  have  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  increase  circulation  through 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales 
activity.  Must  be  a  leader  and  be  able  to 
immediately  take  complete  control. 
Excellent  advancement  opportunity. 
Send  resumes,  to  Box  1439,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  (Zone  5). 


CIRCULATION  SALES 
MARKETING  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  top  quality  profes¬ 
sional  to  direct  an  already  good  opera¬ 
tion  to  higher  achievements. 

Serious  candidates  need  a  proven  track 
record  in  crew  sales,  telemarketing, 
marketing  premiums,  promotions  and 
contests,  direct  response  and  point  of 
purchase. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  start  with  an 
idea  and  carry  it  through  layout,  design 
and  copy  writing  with  a  creative  flair 
unique  and  contemporary. 

Your  working  knowledge  of  a  full 
(database/on-line  system)  and  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  fully  utilize  all  research  and  mark¬ 
eting  data  will  enhance  your  chances. 

A  college  degree  in  marketing  is 
preferred  as  we  seek  only  the  best 
candidate. 

We  offer  Sun  Belt  warmth  and  Texas 
hospitality  along  with  a  fine  benefits 
package,  salary  and  bonus. 

Your  response  will  be  treated  in 
complete  confidence.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to 
George  Radosevich,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  Houston  Post,  TO  Box  4747,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX  77210-4747. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

The  Quad-City  Times,  a  62,000 
daily  circulation  AM/PM  and 
84,000  Sunday  circulation  news¬ 
paper,  located  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  is  looking  for  a  people 
motivator  who  has  a  strong 
management  background  and 
excellent  circulation  skills.  The 
Quad-City  Times  is  a  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  newspapeer  located  in  a 
very  competitive  market.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefit  package  and 
the  opportunity  for  potential  for 
career  advancement.  Send  re 
sume  with  cover  letter  stating 
salary  requirements  to  Fred 
Hunt,  Personnel  Director,  Quad- 
City  Times,  124  East  Second 
St.,  Davenport,  lA  52801 . 


MANAGER  FOR  8,000  afternoon  daily/ 
Sunday.  Experienced,  shirt-sleeve.  No. 
2  man  would  do  well  here.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Lou  Major, 
TO  Box  820,  Bogalusa,  LA  70427. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

We  need  a  professional,  goal  oriented 
individual  to  be  responsible  for  creation 
and  implementation  of  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  telemarketing,  and  in  house  print¬ 
ing  department.  Circulation  background 
helpful.  Salary  $22,000  plus  and 
excellent  benefit  package. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  letting  us 
know  why  you're  the  right  person  for  the 
job  to  Otto  C.  Lee,  Director  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  Daily  Courier  News,  300  Lake  St. 
Elgin,  IL  60120. 
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Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified 
ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales; 
equipment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is 
required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wih 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your 
ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  sen/e  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGERS 
Need  several  take-charge  News  Carrier 
Supervisors  for  NE  Massachusetts  and 
So.  New  Hampshire  areas.  Experience 
preferred.  We  offer  competitive  salary 
nd  bonus  for  the  best  people.  Send 
inquiries  and  resumes  to  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune,  Box  100,  Lawrence,  MA 
01842,  Attn;  Ellen  Wilkinson  (617) 
685-1000  ext.  111. 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


TRUST  E&P 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  APPLICATION 
Newspaper  production  computer 
systems  software/application  manager, 
this  challenging  position  requires 
newspaper  system  experience  and  good 
interpersonal  skills.  Degree  preferred. 
No  regular  travel.  Excellent  benefits 
with  (Gannett  newspaper  in  Southern 
California.  Low-mid  $30's.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel  Department: 

The  Sun 

399  North  D.  Street 
San  Bernardino,  CA  92404 
EOE 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

3000  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  List. 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261. 

(Fee  required.) 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  sought 
by  GANNETT  Zone  2  daily  in  strong 
sports  market.  Send  letter  and  resume 
to  Box  1463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sentinel 
seeks  an  assistant  entertainment  editor 
to  help  guide  staff  of  10  in  very  compe¬ 
titive  market.  Applicants  should  have 
strong  copy  editing  and  planning  skills 
and  experience  in  entertainment  report¬ 
ing  and  criticism.  Send  material  and 
resume  to  John  Dolen,  Entertainment 
Editor,  News  Sun/Sentinel-Company, 
PO  Box  14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33302. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Magazine  publisher  seeks  aggressive, 
professional  editor.  Position  requires 
excellent  writing,  planning  and  layout 
skills.  Perfect  opportunity  to  move  up 
from  secondary  editorship  of  Sunday 
supplement  or  business  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Only  experienced,  capable  self¬ 
starters  need  apply-not  an  entry  level 
position.  Competitive  salary/benefits 
package  and  highly  desirable  Sunbelt 
location.  Send  work  samples,  resume, 
salary  requirements,  and  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Box  1491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  job  for  reporter  for  small 
daily  in  bautiful  Adirondack  region  of 
New  York  State.  Great  place  to  live  and 
work  especially  if  you  love  sports  or 
outdoors.  Call  afternoons  or  write 
William  Doolittle,  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise,  61  Broadway,  Saranac  Lake 
NY  12983.  Phone  (518)  891-2600. 


ALABAMA'S  largest  daily  seeks  an 
assistant  state  editor.  Responsibilities 
include  assisting  in  planning  for  Sunday 
paper,  working  with  a  staff  of  15  state 
desk  reporters,  and  planning  and  edit¬ 
ing  coverage  of  politics,  state  govern¬ 
ment,  Washington  and  general  news 
and  features.  Must  be  an  experienced 
editor  and  reporter.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Glenn  Stephens,  State  Editor,  The 
Birmingham  News,  PO  Box  2553, 
Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


ARIZONA — Award-winning  small  daily 
has  openings  for  a  reporter  and  a  sharp 
city/news  editor  to  help  lead  a  news 
staff  of  eight.  We  are  part  of  a  small, 
family  owned  group  offering  excellent 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  attractive  western  life¬ 
style.  Send  resume  to  David  Carlson, 
Mohave  Daily  Miner,  PO  Box  3909, 
Kingman,  AZ  86402. 


Art  Director 

JOB  BANK  has  in  immediate  opening 
for  an  art  director  at  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Italy.  Italian  lesson  comes  with  the 
job  and  a  minimum  of  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  is  required.  If  you  are  interested  in 
this  job  please  send  your  resume  to  JOB 
BANK,  2615  River  Road,  Suite  7, 
Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077  or  call  [)irec- 
tor,  Debra  Bissinger  at  (609) 
786-1910.  There  is  no  referral  fee  for 
the  above  position. 


BUILDING 
A  WINNER 

The  Tacoma  (WA)  News  Tribune  a 
McClatchy  Newspaper,  is  seeking  appl¬ 
icants  for  the  following  positions  in  the 
fiercely  competitive  Seattle-Tacoma 
market: 

Business  Writer 

Experienced  generalist  needed  to 
bolster  coverage  from  Boeing  to  bank¬ 
ing,  real  estate  to  labor. 

Graphic  Artist 

Experienced  high  volume  illustrator, 
designer,  Macintosh  wizard  needed  to 
help  us  become  a  visual  leader. 

Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Norman 
Bell,  Managing  Editor,  The  News 
Tribune,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  sophisticated 
real  estate  and  financial  sections  in 
fastest  growing  U.S.  market.  Self  start¬ 
ing,  fast,  accurate  producers  only 
considered.  Full  details  to  Editor, 
Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009, 
Naples,  FL  33940. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Aggressive  AM  daily  seeks  a  skilled  copy 
editor  with  a  love  of  words  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  challenge.  Send  resume, 
samples  to  Jim  Willis,  Managing  Editor, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

COPY  EDITOR 

L.A.  area,  140,000-circulation  daily  is 
looking  for  a  wordsmith  whose  head¬ 
lines  are  imaginative  and  whose  layouts 
pull  in  readers,  but  whose  editing  skills 
are  equally  strong.  If  that  describes  you, 
please  send  your  resume  and  samples 
to  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Quad-City  Times  has  a  nightside 
opening  for  a  copy  editor  with  flair  for 
layout  and  headlines  and  with  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  pick  out  those  readable,  informa¬ 
tive  and  significant  news  stories  that 
will  result  in  an  exciting  news  product. 
Experience  preferred  but  will  consider 
recent  journalism  school  graduate. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary  history 
and  tearsheets  to: 

Randy  Heuston 
Executive  News  Editor 
QUAD-CITY  TIMES 
PO  Box  3828 
Davenport,  lA  52808 
EOE  M/F 


CLEAN  COPY/STRONG  LAYOUTS 
We  want  copy  editors  who  can  help  us 
sharpen  the  content  and  appearance  of 
our  newspapers.  Prefer  some  experi¬ 
ence  at  reporting  (or  working  with  repor¬ 
ters)  in  news  or  features.  Send  resume, 
layout  samples  and  references  to  Neal 
Pattison,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Chronicle,  Box  2160,  Spokane,  WA 
99210.  Two-day  tryout  mandatory. 

COMMUNITY  EDITOR 
Mature  seasoned  editor  sought  for 
suburban  Chicago  weekly  newspaper. 
Community  involvement  and  staff  moti¬ 
vation  are  essential  to  this  position. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  5  to 
7  years  of  solid  community  journalism 
experience. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  with  cover  letter 
and  clips  to  Box  1474,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  25,000  circulation 
Sunbelt  daily  located  in  city  of  50,000 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  copy  editor  who  can  also  design, 
bright,  modular  pages,  make  good  use 
of  full-color  process  and  spot  color  and 
write  crisp,  accurate  headlines  on  dead¬ 
line.  We  are  also  taking  applications  for 
future  copy  editing  positions.  Contact 
The  News  Editor,  The  Meridian  Star,  PO 
Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS  39301,  (601) 
693-1551. 


COPY  EDITOR 

6-day,  17,000  paper  seeks  desk  person 
with  layout  skills  who  can  spot  holes  in 
stories  and  is  strong  in  grammar,  spell¬ 
ing  and  syntax.  Experience  preferred, 
but  will  consider  talented  new  grad. 
Also  seeking  reporter  who  can  handle 
general  assignment  while  specializing 
in  education,  and  reporter/editor  for 
weekly  paper  serving  Berrien  County, 
Michigan.  Letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Bob  Schumacher,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Dispatch,  121  West 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Michigan  City,  IN 
46360. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  sought 
by  aggressive  daily  in  highly  news 
producing  metro  area.  Full  range  of 
photo  skills  necessary-studio  to  the 
streets.  Must  have  color  background. 
Manage  staff,  stringer  network.  Be  part 
of  a  professional  news  team  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  Play  key  role  in  use 
of  photos  in  multi-edition  newspaper,  a 
consistent  winner  in  the  professional 
arena.  Excellent  pay,  fringes.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1437,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

10,000  PM  daily  seeks  newsroom  lead¬ 
er  to  produce  innovative  product  with 
strong  local  news  emphasis.  Strong 
people  skills  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  James  McClure, 
Publisher,  Oroville  Mercury  Register, 
2081  Second  St.,  PO  Box  651,  Orovil¬ 
le,  CA  95965. 


EDITOR 

Here  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
wake  up  a  comfortable  37,000  metro- 
area  daily.  We  need  a  dynamic  leader  to 
create  an  exciting,  people-oriented 
community  newspaper.  Experienced 
staff  of  25  plus  growing  corresppndent 
corps  needs  strong  dose  of  organization 
and  motivation.  You  must  be  a  firm  but 
diplomatic  leader  who  knows  how  to 
teach  and  then  delegate.  Major  teach¬ 
ing  needed  in  creative  headline  writ¬ 
ing,  page  makeup,  and  generating  story 
ideas  teyond  covering  city  halls.  If  you 
have  a  record  of  running  tightly  edited, 
compelling  community  newspapers  and 
are  looking  for  a  challenge,  send  your 
resume  to  Box  1467,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  Conneticut 
daily  newspaper  with  award  winning 
daily  and  Sunday  business  section. 
Previous  business  reporting  experience 
a  must.  Send  letter,  resume  with  salary 
history  and  six  clips  to  Box  1469,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Philadelphia  Business  Journal  is 
seeking  a  business  reporter  who  can 
handle  complex  stories  in  unique,  inter¬ 
esting  and  accurate  fashion.  Strong 
emphasis  on  use  of  original  research 
and  individual  enterprise  in  developing 
stories.  One  year  reporting  experience  a 
must.  Business  news  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  6  clips  and  3  references 
to:  Brian  P.  Sullivan,  Editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Business  Journal,  2401  Walnut 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
The  Shreveport  Journal,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  progressive  daily  in  northwest 
Louisiana,  is  seeking  a  bright  journalist 
interested  in  editorial  writing.  A 
successful  candidate  will  excell  at  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  layout.  The  Journal 
presents  an  alternative  viewpoint  to  a 
larger,  conservative  Gannett  paper.  This 
is  an  interesting  opportunity  to  make  a 
difference  in  a  changing  community. 
Send  resume,  diverse  clips  to  Matt 
Jacobs,  PO  Box  31110,  Shreveport,  LA 
71130.  (318)  459-3291. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Layout  and  writing  experience  required. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Editor,  The 
Messenger,  PO  Box  659,  Fort  Dodge,  lA 
50501. 


A  WORLD  CLASS 
FINANCIAL  WRITER 
Can  help  our  fast  growing  Zone  2 
company  start  a  new  publication. 
Requirements  include  journalism 
degree  from  highly  accredited  universi¬ 
ty,  minimum  of  two  years  experience  as 
a  financial  writer  on  major  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  publication.  Must  be  profes¬ 
sional,  creative,  intelligent,  flexible, 
and  thorough.  Research  involved.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BRIGHT  COPY  EDITOR  with  artistic 
flair.  For  feature  sections  of  the  State, 
South  Carolina's  largest  newspaper 
(117,000  m,  152,000  S).  Capital  city. 
State  University.  Personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth  opportunities.  Starting 
salary  $350.00  to  $400.00  The  person 
we  want  is  likely  to  be  an  up  and  comer 
on  a  newspaper  of  15,00(J  to  40,000 
circulation,  with  a  lively  layout  and 
strong  features  section.  Send  resumes 
to  Personnel,  Columbia  Newspapers 
Inc.,  PO  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC 
29202. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  strong  writer-a  crea¬ 
tive  soul  with  a  strong  sense  of  style. 
Candidate  must  also  be  capable  of 
managing  a  small  staff.  An  obsession 
with  boats  and  the  sea  also  is  required. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
The  Yacht,  PO  Box  329,  Newport,  Rl 
02840. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Widely  respected  twice-weekly  seeks 
experienced,  enthusiastic  pro  to  nurture 
young,  eager  staff  of  8.  We  have  won  47 
awards  in  the  last  nine  years  and  want  a 
leader  with  sharp  graphics  and  editing 
skills  to  help  win  more!  Commitment  to 
excellence  a  must.  Beautiful  communi¬ 
ty  in  Sierra  foothills.  No  smog,  super 
scenery.  Hunting  and  fishing  at  door¬ 
step.  Salary  to  $22,000  plus  benefits. 
Writing  and  layout  samples  and  last  two 
job  references  to  Jim  Fallbeck, 
Publisher,  Paradise  Post,  Box  70  Para¬ 
dise.  CA  95969. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  lirre,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.15  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE;  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  ratoa  available  upon  raquaat. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Zone  2,  AM  daily.  Experience  preferred, 
but  will  consider  entry-level  ^plicants. 
Send  resume,  clips,  Box  1486,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
who  likes  to  do  more  than  skim  the 
surface  of  issues  needed  immediately. 
One  to  five  years  experience  desirable, 
but  will  consider  entry-level  with  intern¬ 
ship  or  editing  position  on  college 
paper.  VDT,  camera,  darkroom,  paste¬ 
up  desirable.  Some  knowledge  of  sports 
helpful.  Non-smokers  onty.  Pay  and 
benefits  good.  If  interested  in  applying 
at  one  Texas'  largest  and  best  semi¬ 
weeklies,  send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Christopher  F.  Barbee,  PO  Box 
1180,  El  Campo,  TX  77437. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
with  weekly  or  small  daily  experience  for 
Nevada  daily  in  a  growing  community 
near  Reno  and  Lake  Tahoe,  with  aspira¬ 
tions  to  someday  be  an  editor.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  career  on  a  major  newspap¬ 
er  you  know  the  first  question  asked  is, 
“do  you  have  any  daily  experience?’’... 
here  is  where  you  can  get  it.  Send 
resume,  references  and  clips  to 
Network  Inc.,  Attn.  Marc  Fredrick,  PO 
Box  1297,  Fallon,  NV  89406. 


GROWING  South  Florida  daily  (20,000) 
seeks  experienced,  on  the  ball  night- 
wire  editor  and  reporter  assistant.  Only 
hard  -working  professionals  need  apply. 
If  you  can  hustle  on  deadline,  keep 
errors  from  slipping  by  and  have  real 
talent  for  electronic  layout  and  use  of 
color,  send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  985(33. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

New  position  with  major  newspaper 
group  Washington  Bureau.  Candidates 
obviously  should  be  knowledgeable 
about  directing  quality  Washington 
coverage;  be  comfortable  guiding  an 
exceptional  staff  and  have  strong 
credentials  in  development  of  story 
assignments  that  a  diverse  nationwide 
group  of  newspapers  will  find  compell¬ 
ing.  Applicants  should  have  Washington 
experience.  A  position  with  a  future. 
Please  reply  in  confidence  to  Box  1438, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Do  you  enjoy  story  selection,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout?  If  so,  this  opportunity 
could  be  right  for  you.  The  Parsons  Sun 
has  an  opening,  effective  Oct.  20,  for  a 
news  editor.  The  job  involves  editing, 
layout  and  some  staff  supervision. 
Contact  Jeff  Funk,  Managing  Editor, 
Parsons  Sun,  Box  836,  Parsons,  KS 
67357. 


PAGINATORS — Seeking  applicants  of 
growing  pagination/page  design  depart¬ 
ment.  Heavy  emphasis  on  design,  tech¬ 
nical  and  typographical  skills,  good 
copy  editing.  Sll  front  end;  Triple-I 
pagination  system.  Experience  with 
those  systems  helpful  but  editing/layout 
skills  paramount.  Great  weather;  join  us 
and  tan  your  body  while  you  bronze  your 
brain.  Send  resumes,  references  and 
layout  samples  to  P.J.  Erickson,  The 
Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box  50,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85001. _ 

PROJECTS  REPORTER 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald  is  seeking  an  experienced 
projects  reporter  with  investigative 
skills.  Applicants  need  to  have  clips 
that  demonstrate  these  skills,  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  all-day  newspaoepr  is  over 
200,000.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim 
Ripley,  Metro  Editor,  4th  &  Ludlow 
Sts.,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER-CITY  HALL 
Small  north  central  Ohio  daily  has 
immediate  opening  for  a  city  hall  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  city  council,  city  manager’s 
office  and  other  city  departments. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Mary  Alice  Hentges,  Editor,  The 
Galion  Inquirer,  PO  Box  648,  Galion, 
OH  4483i 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  daily 
law  newspaper.  Strong  editing,  produc¬ 
tion,  management  skills.  Good  pay, 
benefits.  Resume,  clips  to  Editorial 
Department,  PO  Box  54026,  los 
Angeles,  CA  90054. 


SMALL  Southern  California  daily  seeks 
editor  to  effectively  manage  staff  and 
produce  top  notch  local  report  in 
competitive  market.  Hands  on  position 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Publisher,  Fontana  Herald-News, 
16920  Spring  St.,  Fontana,  CA  92335. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 
23,000  Texas  Gulf  Coast  daily  needs 
creative,  take-charge  Special  ^tions 
Editor. 

Must  be  able  to  edit,  design, layout 
sections. 

Must  have  good  people  skills. 

Must  be  able  to  supen/ise  at  least 
one  writer. 

Must  get  along  with  ad  personnel, 
writers,  editors  and  photographers. 
Must  have  excellent  skills  in  design, 
graphics,  color  layout. 

Experience  preferred  or  convince  me 
you  can  handle  the  job.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  salary  negotiable.  Send  resume 
with  letter  telling  me  why  you  can  do  the 
job  plus  samples  of  your  work  tO:  Box 
1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

NW  suburban  Chicago  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  group  has  immediate  opening  for  an 
organized,  versatile  person  wno  can 
develop  award-winning  spgrts  section. 
Experience  in  writing,  editing,  layout 
helpful.  Competitive  pay,  full  benefits. 
Prefer  Chicago  area  candidate.  Call 
Managing  Editor  at  (312)  824-1111. 


SPORTS  SLOT 

Experienced  sports  slot  needed  for  large 
Midwest  daily.  Skills  in  graphics,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  copy  editing  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Take-charge  person  looking  for 
good  opportunity,  large  newshole  plus 
top  pay  and  benefits  can’t  do  better 
than  this  award-winning  paper  in  All- 
American  city.  Box  1444,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STEPPING  STONE 

That’s  what  we  are.  We  know  it  and 
don’t  mind  the  role.  We  hire  rising 
young  stars  and  hope  they  take  with 
them  a  brighter  future.  Most  stay  about 
three  years,  some  longer  because  we’re 
a  great  company  and  an  award-winning 
newspaper.  Our  need  is  for  a  City  Hall 
reporter.  Prefer  about  four  years  exper¬ 
ience.  Mediocre  journalist  need  not 
reply  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Luke  West,  City  Editor,  Fayet¬ 
teville  Times,  PO  Box  849,  Fayetteville, 
NC  28302. 


THE  ANCHORAGE  TIMES  in  Alaska’s 
largest  city  is  looking  for  experienced 
journalists  who  want  to  work  in  a 
competitive  news  situation  in  an  excit¬ 
ing  state.  We  need  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  with  at  least  4  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  who  can  cover 
everything  from  a  whaling  festival  to 
election  night,  work  on  investigative 
stories,  meet  daily  morning  deadlines 
and  then  turn  out  copy  in  the  afternoon. 
We  also  need  a  copy  editor  with  exten¬ 
sive  layout  experience  who  can  work 
quickly  to  remake  pages  for  3  daily 
editions.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Carmen  Dybdahl,  The  Anchorage 
Times,  Box  40,  Anchorage,  AK  99510. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
The  Manhattan  (Kansas)  Mercury  seeks 
experienced  professional  to  continue 
award-winning  tradition  of  this 
university-city  daily  (14,000  cirula- 
tion).  Local  and  state  issues  take  priori¬ 
ty.  LInderstanding  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  necessary.  Send  clips  and 
evidence  of  editing  skills  to  Eidward 
Seaton,  Editor-in-Chief,  Box  787, 
Manhattan,  KS  66502. 


SELF-STARTER  BUSINESS  reporter 
needed  for  bi-weeky  on  drug  and  food 
industries.  Challenging  job  covering 
government,  industry,  etc.  Aggressive 
editor  skilled  at  developing  sources  and 
enterprise  stories.  Good  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Resume,  clips.  Salary  history  to 
BL,  1117  N.  19,  #200,  Arlington,  VA 
22209. 


SHARP  EYES  SOUGHT  for  city  desk  of 
medium-sized  AM  Sun  Belt  daily.  We 
want  experienced  assistant  city  editors 
who  can  improve  copy  without  stifling 
creativity.  Send  resumes  and  support¬ 
ing  material  to  Steve  Meissner,  City 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  PO  Box 
26807,  Tucson,  AZ  85726-6807.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  WANTED 
Genesis  Magazine,  a  men's  sophisti¬ 
cated  publication,  is  seeking  freelance 
feature  articles.  Features  wanted  are 
investigative  reports,  current  events, 
lifestyles,  interviews,  photo  essays, 
entertainment  and  humor.  No  erotic 
fiction.  No  manuscripts.  Please  send 
queries  to  Associate  Editor,  Genesis 
Magazine,  770  Lexington  Avenue, 
#1001,  New  York,  NY  10021. 


REPORTER  FOR  large,  rapidly  growing 
weekly  in  Monmouth  County,  N.J.  Long 
hours,  more  work  than  one  person  can 
handle.  You  get  a  modest  starting  salary 
($14,000),  an  editor  who's  tough  to 
please,  and  the  freedom  to  cover  a 
community  the  way  it  should  be 
covered.  You  also  get  a  voice  in  editorial 
policy  (as  do  our  other  reporters).  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  81,  Keyport, 
NJ  07735. 


REPORTER  TO  COVER  prime  beat  for 
nation's  largest  legal  affairs  newspaper. 
Strong  legal  knowledge  and  journalism 
experience  needed,  good  benefits. 
Resume  and  clips  to:  Editorial  (Tepart- 
ment,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90054. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


TOP  GUN  reporter  wanted  for  aggres¬ 
sive  17,000  circulation  daily  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Cajun  country  (2  1/2  hours  from 
New  Orleans).  If  you  have  3-5  years 
experience  and  can  produce  lively  trend 
pieces  and  investigative  stories,  send  us 
you  non  returnable  clips.  We  are  consis¬ 
tent  winners  of  our  press  associations 
general  excellence  award  and  we're 
rooking  to  continue  the  tradition. 
Competitive  salary. 

Contact  Matt  Scallan,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box  1270,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70561-1270,  (318) 
365-6773. 


TWO  MAGICIANS 

We  need  two  persons  who  can  bring 
stories  and  pages  to  life. 

If  you  know  the  language — English,  that 
is — and  can  use  it  like  a  shot  of  adrena¬ 
lin,  giving  birth  to  riveting  headlines, 
doctoring  leads,  injecting  emotion, 
removing  offending  growths,  excising 
trite  and  redundant  verbiage  and  heal¬ 
ing  inaccuracies,  we  have  an  operating 
table  for  you. 

We're  looking  for  one  copy  editor  who 
can  accept  our  challenge  immediately, 
expanding  our  editing  staff  to  13.  The 
second  would  be  in  the  wings  pending 
an  early  1987  retirement. 

If  you  match  our  prescription,  send  your 
resume  to: 

Michael  E.  Hanke,  Editor 
The  Repository 
Canton,  OH  44702 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 


It’s  your  people>to>people  meeting  place! 


REPORTER  to  cover  government  news 
and  politics  for  small  suburban  daily. 
Ambition  and  commitment  important. 
Good  news  beat;  great  opportunity  for 
young  journalist.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
John  Harvey,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Evening  Phoenix,  225  Bridge  St.,  Phoe- 
nixville,  PA  19460.  No  phone  calls. 


REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR— Expanding 
and  competitive  30,000  AM  daily  on 
Northwest  Florida  Gulf  Coast  has  an 
opening  for  a  reporter/copyeditor.  Mini¬ 
mum  or  two  years  experience.  Job  offers 
unparalleled  living  in  resort  community. 
Good  benefits,  profit  sharing  and  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  staff.  Pay  commensurate  with 
experience.  Preference  given  to  candi¬ 
dates  from  Zones  3  and  4.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Jay  Pitts,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  2949, 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL  32549.  Letter 
must  include  salary  requirements. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  who  can 
do  it  all,  to  become  editor  of  small  town 
Ohio  weekly.  Entry  level  applicants  will 
be  considered.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Editor,  PO  Box  352, 
Bellevue,  OH  44811. 


REPORTER  FOR  small  daily.  Police  and 
court  beats.  Southeast  applicants  only. 
Send  resume,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Jim  Clark,  Editor, 
Palatka  Daily  News,  PO  Box  777,  Palat- 
ka,  FL  32078-0777. 


REPORTER  FOR  quality  10,000  daily 
in  affordable,  sunny  eastern  New 
Mexico.  Opportunity  to  cover  govern¬ 
ment,  education,  health  issues. 
$10,400,  plus  bonus.  Non-smoker 
preferred.  Send  resume,  cover  letter 
and  clips  before  November  1  to  Alan 
Blanchard,  Managing  Editor,  Clovis 
News  Journal,  PO  Box  1689.  Clovis, 
NM  88101. _ 


WRITER/ANALYST 

Premier  service  monitoring  terrorism 
and  political-stability  risks  for  U.S. 
companies  abroad  seeks  journalist  with 
excellent  writing  skills  and  about  5 
years  experience.  Overseas  studies  or 
service  essential.  Miami  location. 
Excellent  salary/benefits.  Send  resume 
and  2  writing  samples  to  PO  Box 
41-4177,  Miami  Beach,  FL  33141. 

WRITING  COACH 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  looking 
for  a  writing  coach  who  can  make  our 
OK  writers  good,  our  good  writers  great 
and  our  great  writers  even  greater.  Our 
candidate  will  have  the  right  blend  of 
teaching  knowledge  and  journalistic 
expertise.  You  should  be  well  versed  in 
newspaper  writing,  have  a  love  of 
language  and  know  the  mechanics. 
Please  send  your  resume  and  a  cover 
letter  explaining  why  you  are  the  right 
person  for  us  to:  Mike  Whitehead, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  Administra¬ 
tion,  PO  Box  11626,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
92701. 


_ MARKETING _ 

SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems— the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company’s  Kansas  City  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
services  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  tO: 

VP  of  Marketing 
Creative  Data  Systems 
9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 
Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


WANTED:  “NEVER-EVER”  SKIERS 

Any  editor  or  freelance  writer  who  has  never  skied  but 
would  like  a  chance  to  learn  this  winter  and  write  about  the 
experience.  We  want  all  the  other  “never-ever”  skiers  out 
there  to  learn  more  about  getting  started  in  alpine  and 
cross-country  skiing  through  your  personal  experience. 

If  you  have  an  assignment  for  such  a  story  in  hand  or  the 
strong  possibility  of  getting  one  based  on  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  write  to  us.  We  will  help  coordinate  transportation 
and  lodging  to  the  ski  area  in  your  region,  ski  equipment 
rental  and  your  first  ski  lesson. 

If  you  have  any  children  who  are  also  “never-ever”  skiers 
and  think  your  story  could  include  information  about  child¬ 
ren  and  skiing,  let  us  know. 

Write  to; 

“Never-Ever”  Ski  Trip 
Oorf  &  Stanton  Communications 
1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  8th  floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

SURVEY  RESEARCH 
PLANNER  ANALYST 

Think  Florida!  Pleasant  thoughts  come 
to  mind?  Good!  The  Times  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Saint  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
has  an  opening  for  an  experienced 
survey  researcher.  We're  looking  for  an 
energetic  person  to  work  with  the  news¬ 
paper  and  with  outside  clients  through 
our  market  research  division  Suncoast 
Opinion  Surveys. 

The  position  requires  expertise  in  all 
aspects  of  questionnaire  and  sample 
design,  data  processing  and  statistical 
analysis.  Candidates  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  superior  writing  skills  and 
analytical  ability.  Three  to  five  years  of 
survey  research  experience,  preferably 
with  some  newspapers,  are  required. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  starting 
salary,  we  offer  a  company-paid  pension 
plan,  profit  sharing  plan,  group  life  and 
major  medical  insurance,  quarterly  cost 
of  living  supplement,  liberal  paid  vaca¬ 
tions  and  holidays,  credit  union,  and 
more. 

If  you're  interested  please  write  to  us 
outlining  your  background  and  salary 
requirements. 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 
PO  Box  1121 

Saint  Petersburg,  FL  33731 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  for  Southern 
California  daily.  Experienced  hands-on 
person  needed.  Strong  organizational 
skills.  Muller  experience  a  plus.  New 
production  facility  on  drawing  board.  A 
chance  to  set  up  your  department  the 
way  you  want.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Times-Advocate,  20/ 
E.  Pennsylvania  Awe.,  Escondido,  CA 
92025.  No  phone  calls  please. 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Knowledgeable  person  in  all  aspects  of 
mailing  second  class,  third  class  and 
bulk.  To  work  for  growing  mailing  opera¬ 
tion  that  produces  half  a  million  pieces 
a  week.  Applicants  must  be  familiar 
with  McCain  inserter,  Cheshire  and 
Videojet  mailer.  Salary  negotiable 
based  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Location  southeast  corner  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  1470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


SYSTEMS 

TECHNICIAN 

We're  looking  for  a  keen 
minded,  versatile  technician 
skilled  in  DEC  hardware  to 
maintain  our  text-editing  system 
and  to  lead  the  pack  as  we 
switch  to  a  new  front-end 
system  in  the  immediate  fiAure 
This  well-paying  job  calls  for 
talent  in  programming  and 
formating  for  newspaper  appli¬ 
cations  and,  most  important,  a 
trouble  shooter's  instincts  and 
adept  hand  with  the  boards. 
Down  to  the  chip  level  to  keep  a 
metro  daily  humming  along  In 
Zone  5. 

If  you  relish  a  challenge  of 
change  send  your  credentials  to 
Box  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
(An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.) 
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_ PRODUCTION _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  for 
central  plant,  7  weeklies,  100  plus 
pages  per  week.  Now  equipped  with  old 
Compugraphics.  Supervisor  will  take 
charge  of  $100,000  conversion  to 
computer-laser  system.  Write  to:  Mr. 
Byerly,  Box  497,  Franklin,  VA  23851. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
35,000  daily  with  large  commercial 
division.  New  position  with  good  pay 
and  excellent  benefits.  Phone  Mike 
Miller  (413)  447-7311  to  get  job 
description. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  mid-sized 
daily  in  Zone  1 .  Must  be  strong  on  press 
and  mailroom  operation.  Box  1473, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PRESS  SECRETARY 
Brooklyn  District  Attorney's  Office 
seeks  solid  press  professional  with 
extensive  experience  either  in  daily 
journalism,  print  or  broadcast,  or  press 
relations,  to  be  press  secretary.  Candi¬ 
date  must  demonstrate  ability  to  over¬ 
see  all  aspects  of  press  relations  in 
demanding  environment  of  busy,  fast- 
paced  public  agency.  Strong  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills 
required.  Submit  detailed  resume  and 
salary  history  in  writing  only  tO: 

David  Fader,  Personnel  Manager 
Office  of  Brooklyn  District  Attorney 
Elizabeth  Holtzman 
210  Joralemon  Street 
Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
EEO/AA  EMPLOYER 


_ SALES _ 

MANUFACTURERS'  REPS 
Newspaper  Press  Blankets 
Exclusive  Regions 

Long-established  supplier  to  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  seeks  active,  successful 
Reps  (with  non-competitive  lines  only) 
to  handle  Newspaper  Press  Blankets. 
Key  product  is  most  saleable  no-pack 
Offset  Blanket  in  the  industry, 
approaching  50%  market  share,  plus 
Letterpress  Blankets  approaching 
100%.  Exclusive  regions  available 
nationwide. 

Box  1483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  weekly  in 
Monmouth  County  wants  a  salesperson 
just  like  the  seven  we  now  have- 
hungry,  hard-working,  and  dedicated  to 
making  our  paper  grow.  Salary,  gener¬ 
ous  commission,  and  an  excellent 
product  to  sell.  Call  (201)  739-1010. 

WANTED-NEWS  SERVICE  SALES  REP 
The  NY  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp. 
seeks  aggressive,  experienced  news¬ 
paper  salesperson  to  sell  new,  and 
unique  wire  services  to  newspapers  and 
newspaper  groups  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
wire  service  sales  experience  as  well  as 
editorial  savvy.  Heavy  travel.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Sales  Manager, 
NYT  Syndication  Sales  Corp.,  130  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10011. _ 

YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER! 
Retirement  &  Leisure  News  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  mailed  free  to  persons  over  55,  in 
each  distributor's  exclusive  area.  R&L 
News  writes,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  paper.  Distributor  sells  the  local 
advertising  (NO  FRANCHISE  FEE).  For 
free  information  packet,  call  (305) 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER  orGENERAL  MANAGER- 
SIX  years  experience  as  publisher  with 
proven  track  record  building  award¬ 
winning  editorial  product,  increasing 
paid  circulation  and  tripling  bottom 
line.  Need  new  challenge  any  zone.  Box 
1426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
25  years  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  publishing/editing.  Selling 
property,  seeks  position  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Hamrick  (404)  889-0298  or 
889-3659.  Zones  3,  4  preferred. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  seeking  step  up 
from  10,(X)0  daily.  Three  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  T.M.C.,  promotions  design, 
and  carrier  training.  Prefer  Zones  5,  6 
and  9.  Box  1482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COMPLETE  JOURNALIST  with  major 
metro  experience  seeks  copy  desk  chief/ 
assistant  job.  Aggressive  news  and 
features  editing  honed  on  top  papers. 
Photo/graphics  background  a  plus.  Box 
1456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor-writer.  Award¬ 
winning,  seasoned,  do-it-all  pro  who 
puts  excitement  into  pages,  opinions. 
Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEAR  PUBLISHER:  Award-Winning 
Golden  Oldie  seeks  senior  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  any  geographic  area.  Former  repor¬ 
ter  and  by-lined  writer  for  TIME,  LIFE, 
SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED  and  CBS 
NEWS  from  1955-1965.  Thirty  years 
European  experience.  Healthy 
mid-50's.  All  of  my  magazine  writing 
has  been  chosen  for  permanent  collec¬ 
tion  by  major  university,  citing  my 
"contribution  to  20th  century  journal¬ 
ism".  Just  sold  own  international  mark¬ 
eting  firm  in  order  to  return  to  periodi¬ 
cals.  Ideal  candidate  for  Sunday  or 
monthly  magazine  editorship.  Serious 
inquiries  only.  State  salary.  Box  1471, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  WRITER  seeks  position 
with  university  public  information  office 
or  as  higher  education  reporter  with 
metro  daily.  Versatile,  insightful,  work 
quickly,  own  handle  pressure.  Have 
solid  background  with  major  university 
public  information  offices  and  in  daily 
journalism.  Jon  Krampner,  2700  San 
Marino  St.  #201,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90006,  (213)  386-2578. 


ENGLISH  MALE  (21),  fully  qualified 
newspaper  reporter.  In  love  with  the 
profession  and  seeks  adventure — 
America.  Well  educated,  hard  working, 
energetic.  Three  years  experience  and 
impressive  credentials.  With  a 
respected  Yorkshire  evening  paper, 
specializing  in  hard  news  but  writes  a 
regular,  light-hearted  'adventure' 
feature.  Past  work  includes  sport  and  ad 
features.  All  job  offers  considered  and 
answered.  Write:  Andrew  Pearson,  7 
Ingdale  Drive,  Hoimfirth,  Huddersfield, 
H07  lAT. 


INTERESTED  IN  providing  more  recrea¬ 
tional  and  outdoor  sports  coverage  for 
your  readers?  Energetic,  female  reporter 
with  4  years  of  general  assignment 
sports  experience  seeks  a  position  at  a 
Zone  1 ,  2,  7  or  9  paper  of  over  50  circu¬ 
lation.  Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  DEPT,  job  sought.  Prefer 
magazine,  will  consider  others.  M.S.  in 
journalism  3.8  average.  Weekly  paper 
experience.  Certified  English  and  Math 
teacher.  Also  social  science  Masters 
degree.  Pro  sports  fan.  Love  stats. 
Extensive  education.  Incredibly  diverse 
interests!  Check  me  out!  Call  (203) 
748-4556  after  11  am.  Write  John  S. 
Ducibella,  3  LaMar  Rd.,  Danbury,  CT 
06811. 


JOURNALIST  with  approximately  3  1/2 
years  writing  experience,  seeking  a 
general  assignment  reporting  position 
on  small  or  medium  size  daily  in  Zones 
1,  2,  4  or  5.  Experience  includes 
police,  courts,  city  and  county  govern¬ 
ment  reporting.  Aram  Kalousdian,  PO 
Box  3563,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106-3563.  (313)  665-7916. 

LOOK  NO  FURTHER. 

If  you're  seeking  a  reporter  with  the  guts 
to  ask  tough  questions  and  the  talent  to 
make  the  most  routine  story  anything 
but,  you've  just  found  me.  Experienced 
journalist  looking  for  position  on  mid-to 
-large  size  daily  in  Zone  9  where  good 
writing  counts.  Dedication,  determina¬ 
tion,  degree.  Box  1476,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NO  CLICHES  HERE;  just  an  offer  of 
strong  copy  editing.  Box  1485,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  work  at  metro  daily. 
Solid  writing  skills,  anxious  to  do  inves¬ 
tigative  news.  Kevin  McAndrews, 
13367  Shirley  St.,  Omaha,  NE  68144. 
(402)  334-5238. 


ROCK  CRITIC/ENTERTAINMENT  editor 
for  SPJ's  best-overall  campus  newsp^ 
er  seeks  position  with  daily.  This  29 
year-old  would  be  an  asset  to  your  publi¬ 
cation.  Experience  in  layout,  columns, 
editing  and  reporting.  Prefer  Sunbelt, 
could  be  coaxed  to  Rustbelt.  Stephen 
0.  Scearce,  776  Morgan  Dr.,  Boulder, 
CO  80303,  (303)  499-3317. 


SPORTS  POSITION  WANTED: 

$300  per  week  and  up;  Zones  3,4 
preferred.  Experience,  proven  ability. 
Not  photographer.  Box  1434,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Ready  for  a  new  challenge  after  7  years 
of  directing  seven-man  operation  for 
43,000  AM  daily. 

Versatile,  skilled  in  putting  together 
good  section  and  getting  it  out  on  time. 
Box  1413.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  VETERAN.  Ready  to  manage 
again.  20  years  experience  as  a  repor¬ 
ter,  writer,  editor,  designer,  layout  man. 
Prefer  zones  4,  5,  6,  8,  9.  I  guarantee 
honest  d^'s  work  for  honest  day's  pay. 
Box  1477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  SPORTS  REPORTER 
with  five  years  experience  -  last  three 
with  major  metro  -  seeks  position  with 
right  newspaper.  Major  magazine  exper¬ 
ience.  Excellent  clips.  Special  interest 
in  horse  racing.  Box  1484,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  with  l‘/i  years  experi- 
eiKe  on  community  weekly  newspaper 
in  Manhattan  seeks  challenging  report¬ 
ing  position  with  weekly  in  New  York 
tri-state  area.  Seasoned  in  hard  news, 
news  features  and  editorial  page  writ¬ 
ing.  Knowledge  and  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  layout.  Available  immediately. 
Contact  me  at  Box  1442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER — with  exceptionally  strong 
editorial  page,  feature,  column,  news 
background  seeks  responsible  writing 
assignment.  Real  pro.  Bright  copy  on 
any  subject.  Prolific.  Editing,  layout, 
managing  experience.  Preferred  writ¬ 
ing:  conservation,  national-inter¬ 
national,  parks-recreation,  sports, 
travel,  wit-and-humor,  transportation. 
Box  1479,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  BUT  EXPERIENCED  sportswri- 
ter  seeks  slot  with  medium/large  daily. 
Former  Grantland  Rice  scholarship  reci¬ 
pient,  winner  1980  Alaska  Press  Club 
award.  Zack  Van  Eyck,  1611  W.  Grace 
St.,  Richmond,  VA  23220. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

ATTENTION  FOREIGN  EDITORS: 
General  reporter  in  Manila  mid- 
November  will  string  for  you.  Call  Peter 
Krass  (718)  789-3957. 


FEATURE  WRITER  with  10  years  exper¬ 
ience  seeks  assignments  of  non¬ 
technical  nature.  I  specialize  in  person¬ 
ality  profiles.  Box  1445,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION/OPERATIONS  director 
with  solid  newspaper  experience  and 
proven  track  record  in  automation,  cost 
savings  and  labor  relations.  Knowledge¬ 
able  in  all  phases  from  copy  to  truck. 
Excellent  communication  and  people 
skills.  Relocation  no  problem!  Box 
149(),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


491-3001. 
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Take  one  GIANT  step  towards  a  better  job  by  plac¬ 
ing  an  ad  in  the  Positions  Wanted  section. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Reducing  the  distance 


By  Robert  Schmuhl 

For  the  first  time  since  the  semester 
began,  each  student  in  the  class 
seemed  engaged  in  the  discussion. 
The  academic  ritual  of  raising  hands 
before  speaking  had  been  abandoned 
shortly  after  the  subject  arose,  and 
there  was  passion  in  their  voices. 

Three  days  earlier,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  had  published  an  arti¬ 
cle  reporting  that  the  dead  body  of  a 
new-born  baby  had  been  discovered 
in  a  trash  container  of  a  dormitory 
bathroom  at  St.  Mary’s  College. 
Located  on  the  outskirts  of  South 
Bend,  St.  Mary’s  is  a  Catholic 
women’s  school  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  —  where  the  class  in  “Report¬ 
ing  the  News”  was  taking  place  — 
and  some  joumalists-to-be  from  St. 
Mary’s  were  enrolled  in  the  course. 

The  first  story,  a  thorough  16-inch 
account,  carried  the  name  and  home 
address  of  the  student  authorities 
thought  had  given  birth  to  the  baby. 
Subsequent  stories  in  the  Tribune 
(including  one  with  the  coroner’s  rul¬ 
ing  that  the  infant  had  been  bom  dead) 
also  mentioned  the  name  and  address 
of  the  student,  details  not  used  by 
other  newspapers  or  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  area. 

No  one  in  the  class  debated  the 
newsworthiness  of  the  story.  Finding 
a  corpse  anywhere  warrants  attention 
and  coverage.  However,  naming  the 
woman  —  and  continuing  to  do  so  — 
when  no  criminal  charges  had  been 
filed  was  another  matter,  provoking  a 
choms  of  dissent. 

As  the  discussion  continued,  one 
student,  quite  troubled  by  the  possi¬ 
ble  consequences  of  printing  the 
name,  stated  that  rumors  were  circu¬ 
lating  on  the  two  campuses  that  some 
anti-abortionists  were  planning  a  pro¬ 
test  at  the  girl’s  home  in  a  nearby 
community. 

“It’s  all  because  her  name  and 
address  were  in  the  paper,”  the  stu¬ 
dent  said.  “Can’t  we  do  something  to 
tell  them  what  we  think?  How  can  we 
ask  them  why  they  did  it?” 

The  student’s  questions  and  the 
class  session  as  a  whole  dramatized 
wha^  I  consider  to  be  a  significant 
prc  im  confronting  the  press  in 
America  today.  Readers  increasingly 
feel  remote  or  distant  from  the  news- 


(Schmuhl  is  assistant  professor.  Dept, 
of  American  Studies,  University  of 
Notre  Dame.) 


papers  in  their  cities,  towns  and 
regions.  People  perceive  the  press  to 
be  large,  impersonal  institutions  that 
deliver  news,  analysis  and  commen¬ 
tary  without  bothering  too  much 
about  public  response  or  criticism. 

One  hears  with  growing  frequency 
such  statements  as  “the  news  media 
is  too  powerful”  or  “the  news  media” 
is  “too  arrogant.”  The  use  of  singular 
verbs  in  sentences  with  “the  news 
media”  as  the  subject  is  not  only 
sloppy  syntax,  but  it  also  suggests  (to 
me  at  least)  that  many  people  view 
“the  news  media”  indiscriminately  as 
a  monolithic  force  far  removed  from 
people’s  lives  and  experiences.  And 
the  feeling  of  “bigness”  breeds  hos¬ 
tility. 


In  classes  and  outside  talks,  I  try  to 
explain  that  this  perception  of  the 
press  being  remote  is  largely 
unfounded.  Most  news  organizations 
welcome  feedback  from  the  public. 
At  the  very  least  a  newspaper  will 
publish  corrections  to  its  mistakes 
and  letters  to  the  editor  taking  issue 
with  news  coverage  or  editorial  poli¬ 
cies. 

Yet,  with  the  perception  persisting, 
and  (in  my  opinion)  becoming  more 
prevalent.  I’m  wondering  whether  the 
press  might  attempt  to  do  even  more 
to  reduce  this  feeling  of  distance. 
Besides  devoting  space  to  corrections 
and  to  readers’  letters,  several  news¬ 
papers  in  recent  years  have  taken 
additional  steps  to  establish  more 
lines  of  communication  from  the 
public.  Some  of  these  measures 
include; 

•  Publishing  guest  columns  from 
readers  that  allow  detailed  responses 
to  the  handling  of  stories  or  particular 
editorial  stances; 

•  Establishing  regularly  scheduled 
and  announced  “talk  with  the  editor” 
sessions,  enabling  readers  to  ask 
questions  and  register  complaints 
either  in  person  or  over  the  telephone ; 

•  Appointing  an  ombudsman  or 
reader’s  advocate  to  investigate  con¬ 
cerns  and  problems  that  come  from 
the  public; 

•  Distributing  accuracy  forms  to 


news  sources,  asking  whether  stories 
were  covered  accurately  and  fairly; 

•  Printing  on  a  frequent  basis  a  box 
or  questionnaire  with  ample  space  for 
readers  to  provide  their  reactions  to 
news  reports  and  other  aspects  of  the 
newspaper; 

•  Organizing  periodic  open-forum 
discussions  for  the  public,  with  these 
gatherings  taking  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  community  or  circulation 
area  and  involving  key  personnel 
from  the  newspaper; 

Devoting  regular  columns  to  the 
responses  and  explanations  of  editors 
and  ombudsmen  to  questions  and 
comments  that  come  from  readers  or 
that  arise  internally  in  handling  a 
story. 


Speaking  from  experience,  I  know 
that  many  news  people  view  some  of 
these  activities  with  suspicion.  Some 
journalists  think  that  what  they  do 
lacks  general  interest.  It’s  shop  talk, 
“inside  baseball,”  without  public 
relevance.  Others  dismiss  “talk  to  the 
editor”  sessions  or  open-forum  dis¬ 
cussions  as  acts  of  public  relations 
devoid  of  much  substance  other  than 
self-promotion. 

I  disagree.  Handled  appropriately, 
several  of  these  activities  can  help  to 
educate  people  about  the  press  —  its 
role  and  function,  its  procedures  and 
processes,  its  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  With  education  comes  under¬ 
standing.  There’s  less  mystery  about 
why  a  newspaper  does  what  it  does  — 
or  doesn’t  do. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  measures 
mentioned  engender  a  continual  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  press  and  the 
public.  Readers  are  less  inclined  to 
consider  themselves  as  just  a  mass  of 
people  passively  receiving  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  remote,  impersonal  orga¬ 
nization.  Having  different  avenues  of 
access  —  that  are  taken  seriously  by 
the  press  —  can  help  people  to  feel 
more  actively  involved,  more 
engaged  in  what  their  newspapers 
deliver  to  them. 

Activities  that  enhance  education, 
dialogue  and  access  are  diverse  (as 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Is  he  holding  the  press  hoste^e,  too? 


Terrorists  almost  always 
seek  publicity,  and  to  that 
end  they  try  to  use  the  press. 
Do  they  succeed? 

We  asked  Gallup  to  ask  a  national 
sample  of  Americans.  It  was  part  of  our 
ongoing  investigation  into  the  public’s 
attitudes  toward  the  press. 

All  told.  Gallup  asked  people  33 
questions  about  their  views  of  press 
coverage  of  terrorism.  Here’s  how 
they  responded. 

Ambivalence  about  terrorist 
coverage  generally: 

%  National  Sample  Vllio  Think: 

Pres.s  coverage  of  leiTorists  selves  public  interest: 

23%  —  harms  it 

Press  coverage  of  terrorists  is  very  /mostly  satisfactory : 

37%  —  very/mostly  unsatisfactory 
Press  gives  terrorists  too  much  coverage: 

3 1  % 

H7%  — too  little 

v0%  —  right  amount 

Very  likely  terr()ri.sts  acts  would  occur  regardless: 

■■■■■■28% 

.39%  -  fairly  likely 
■■■IM  2-1%  —  not  UK)  likely 
TV  coverage  g<K)d  or  excellent: 

73% 

—  print  coverage 

Press  coverage  increases  sympathy  for  terrorist  cause: 

1 4%  —  reduces  it 

48%  —  has  no  effect 

Press  coverage  increases  chances  of  future  terrrtrist  acts: 

60% 

7%  —  reduces  chances 

2 1  %  —  has  no  effect 

Press  coven^e  increa.ses  hostages'  time  in  captivity: 

44% 

^Bl  1.3%  —  reduces  it 

27%  —  has  no  effect 
Press  coverage  makes  hostages  safer: 
^BB^^B  .33% 

^■B^B  23%  —  less  safe 

28%  —  has  no  effect 


Good  marks  for  coverage  of 


%  Rating  Cot'erage 
Excellent  Or  Good 


terrorist  incidents: 

Incident 

TVIA  Flight  84'  Hijacking 
.Achille  Lauro  Hijacking 
Pan  .\m  Flight  7.3  Hijacking 


Concern  that  terrorists 
manipulate  the  press. 

When  asked  why  the  press  some¬ 
times  doesn’t  cover  terrorist  incidents 
well,  52%  said  that  terrorists’  ability  to 
manipulate  the  press  was  a  major  factor. 

What  we  think  these 
findings  mean: 

( 1 )  You  and  your  fellow  citizens  find 
terrorism  as  difficult  a  subject  to  deal 
with  as  we  in  the  press  do; 

(2)  You  want  us  to  continue  to  pmvide 
full  coverage  of  terrorist  incidents,  but 
you’d  like  it  to  be  more  restrained, 
“quieter”; 

(3)  You  want  us  to  be  especially  careful 
not  to  let  terrorists  use  us  to  help  them 
gain  the^r  objectives. 

What  do  you  think? 

Your  views  will  help  us  serve  our 
readers  and  viewers  better.  Send  them 
to  our  chairman,  Robert  Erburu,  Times 
Mirror,  Times  Mirror  Square,  Suite  100, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90053. 


He’s  also  the  person  to  write  for 
our  annual  report  or  a  summary  of 
“The  People  &  The  Press,  Part  2.” 

Or  you  can  call  our  public  affairs  people 
at  (213)  972-3946. 

Who  we  are 

We  own  the  properties  listed  below 
In  terms  of  sales,  we  rank  135th  among 
Fortune’s  “5007  In  terms  of  net  income, 
we’re  70th. 

Times  Mirror  Newspapers: 

Los  Angeles  Times;  Newsday;  The 
Denver  Post;  The  Hartford  Courant; 
The  Morning  Call  (Allentown,  PA); 

The  Stamford  Advocate  and  Greenwich 
Time  (Connecticut). 

Times  Mirror  Magazines: 

Popular  Science;  OutdfKir  Life;  Golf 
Magazine;  Ski  M^azine;  The  Sporting 
News;  National  Journal. 

Times  Mirror  TV  Stations: 

KDFW,  Dallas;  ICTBC,  Austin;  ICIM, 
St.  Louis;  WATM,  Birmingham  (AL). 

Times  Mirror  Cable: 

Fifty  cable  TV'  systems  serve  300 
communities  in  15  northeastern, 
western  and  southwestern  states. 

Times  Mirror  Publishing: 

Matthew  Bender  &  Company, 
law  b<M)ks;  The  C.V'  Mosby  Company, 
medical  and  college  publishers;  Year 
B(M)k  Medical  Publishers,  medical 
publications;  Harry  N.  Abrams,  art 
b<M)ks;  Mirror  Systems,  computer  soft¬ 
ware;  Learning  International,  training 
programs;  jeppesen  Sanderson,  flight 
information  and  training. 


.  .  Times  Mirror 

We’re  interested  in  what  you  think. 


OUTSTANDING  WORK  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

Each  year  Scripps  Howard  recog-  Dunaway,  photography ;  Larry  Nighswander, 

nizes  superior  performance  by  its  daily  design ;  and  Rick  Alley,  graphics, 

newspaper  employees  through  a  series  The  judges  were  Burl  Osborne,  presi- 

of  in-house  contests.  The  competition  is  dent  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News ;  Ted 

tough.  The  winners  demonstrate  our  com-  Knap,  retired  chief  political  correspondent 

mitment  to  editorial  excellence,  for  Scripps  Howard  News  Service ;  and  Ed 

This  year’s  first-place  winners  are  Bassett,  dean  of  the  Medill  School  of  Jour- 

Mary  Pat  Maherty  and  Andrew  Schneider,  nalism  at  Northwestern  University, 

reporting  ('They  also  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  We  applaud  the  winners  and  their 

for  their  series  on  medical  transplants.) ;  outstanding  work. 

SteveJoynt,  newswriting;  Celeste  Williams,  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 

writing;  David  Waters,  headlines;  Dale  NEWSPAPERS 


t 


